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SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


On the 27th, last Saturday, the Russian Fleet, 
which had left the coast of Cochin China on the 16th, 
passed the Bashi Channel on the 19th and made the 
China Sea on the 24th, and entered the Straits of Korea 
in two columns. It was immediately engaged by the 
combined Japanese squadrons and totally defeated. 
All the armoured cruisers were sunk, and of the eleven 
battleships seven were sunk and four captured. The 
three admirals and some 2,000 prisoners are in the 
hands of the Japanese. This news is confirmed from 
official Russian sources by a telegram from the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief, who reports the arrival 
of an unarmoured cruiser at Vladivostock. 





Tue manner in which the victory was won and the 
almost total destruction of the Russian fleet effected is 
still uncertain. Despatches hitherto have dealt only 
with the results and not with the events of the battle ; 
and it is only from the later despatches that the 
completeness of the victory has been ascertained. 
According to the account of a Japanese officer, 
the battle began at 2.13 in the afternoon 
with shots from the Russians, which fell short of the 
Japanese. The Russian destroyers, keeping to the 
port side of their battleships, were pressed by the 
Japanese against the coast and put out of action. After 
some manceuvring and firing, in the course of which 
the Borodino caught fire, the Japanese enveloped the 
Russians, who attempted to break through but were 
checked by destroyers and remained enveloped until the 
next day, the Japanese ‘‘ encircling them at various dis- 
tances.” Destroyers and torpedo boats attacked the 
disabled and burning Russian ships and sank them. 
Firing only ceased with darkness, and then attacks 
were made by the destroyers, which lasted all night. 

Att night the Russian fleet kept moving sur- 
rounded by the Japanese. The first two attacks of the 
destroyers were frustrated by search-lights, but the 
third caused the destruction of one ship and injury to 
several others. The battle was resumed the next 
(Sunday) morning, and lasted all day, and it was then 
that the most havoc was played with the Russian 
fleet. The Russians, the Japanese officer says, 
seemed unprepared and untrained against night 
attacks. It appears from his account that the 
Japanese got their first advantage through superior 
speed and power of manceuvring. In spite of their 
smaller numbers they were able to encircle their enemy 
and concentrate their fire where they chose. How far 
their advantage was also due to superior marksmanship 
he does not say. The first day’s fighting appears to 
have disorganised the Russians, so that they offered 
but a poor resistance to night attacks, which com- 
pleted their disorganisation, and on the following day 
their destruction was completed. Admiral Rodjest- 
vensky was wounded, though not seriously, and 
captured ; Admiral Nebogatoff was also captured, 
after being, it is said, thrown overboard by his own 
crew. Admiral Folkersahm is said to have died of 
illness three days before the battle. 

Tue Japanese appear to have received the news of 
their enormous victory with admirable dignity and 
restraint. In Russia the news has only been allowed 
to dribble out gradually. A Council of War held at 
Tsarkoe Selo on Tuesday is said to have decided by 


a large majority on continuing the war, but the demand 
for peace and reform is by no means confined to 
Liberal newspapers. The Novoe Vremya demands a 
change of government and a responsible Ministry, 
and the reference of the issue of war and peace to a 
Zemsky Sobor. It is a difficult step for a proud 
Sovereign to take, but it has its precedents in Russian 
history. pe 

THe Daily Telegraph published on Tuesday an 
interesting sketch of the career and character of 
Admiral Rodjestvensky. The admiral was born in 
1848. He has always been a devoted and loyal sailor, 
and in the Russo-Turkish war he displayed this spirit 
by exposing his senior officer, who had put together a 
most absurd story of his exploits on escaping from a 
Turkish man-of-war. This officer, Baranoff, had con- 
structed an epic out of an unimportant adventure, 
and was receiving the homage of Russia as the 
hero of a second Salamis. Rodjestvensky was then 
twenty-nine and his action stood himin good stead 
at the Admiralty. He was afterwards sent to England 
in a very responsible position to supervise the building 
of several Russian warships, and he showed himself a. 
scrupulous and exacting official. He won for himself 
a great reputation as an artillery officer. He was 
famous as a martinet, but as he grew older 
he was more and more the stern disciplinarian, 
and his temper was aggravated by the torments of 
stone. An officer writing from Madagascar during 
the fatal voyage described him in a letter to a friend: 
‘* We work almost till we drop down from exhaustion. 
If you could see our men now you would not recognise 
them. They have been regenerated, and have already 
fathomed all the mysteries of naval service ; rapidity, 
accuracy, attentiveness, and, above all else, a con- 
scious interest in the work. . . The admiral 
himself is present everywhere, is interested in every- 
thing, gives instructions, and works like all of us 
without rest or signs of fatigue. Stern, but attentive 
to our wants, Admiral Rodjestvensky entirely re- 
educated not only the rank and file but the officers as 
well.” 





Tue visit of King Alfonso XIII. to Paris has been 
made the occasion of great expressions of sympathy 
and friendship ; and the King, in answer to a speech, 
declared that the Pyrenees no longer existed. His 
popularity has been increased by an attempt on 
his life, which ended, as most cases of bomb- 
throwing do, in wounding a number of people who 
had not the remotest connection with Spain or 
monarchy. The news has arrived, during the King’s 
visit, that the Sultan of Morocco has rejected the 
French proposals for reform and that he has caught at 
Germany’s idea of a European concert. This is bad 
news for Europe and for Morocco. 





Tue trouble between Norway and Sweden has 
reached another and a critical stage. On the break- 
down of negotiations a few weeks ago the Norwegian 
Storthing passed an Act creating its own consular ser- 
vice to be independent of the Swedish Foreign Office. 
The King has vetoed this Act, taking the ground that 
the Prince Regent took, that the question must be 
subordinated to the larger question of a Joint Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs. The Norwegian Cabinet has 
resigned ; the King refuses to accept, and the Cabinet 
refuses to withdraw, the resignation. Constitutionally 
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the King by acurious anomaly has no power to dissolve 
the Parliament, but if he had it would make little prac- 
tical difference, as he would be unlikely, in the present 
temper of Norway, to find an amenable Parliament. 
Things are thus at an angry deadlock, and King 
Oscar’s refusal to go to Norway has not improved 
matters. The situation is extremely grave, and it is 
watched with anxiety and sympathy outside, for every- 
body realises that a serious quarrel between Sweden 
and Norway might open the doors of Scandi- 
navia to very dangerous ambitions. This point is 
dwelt on by the Zemps with some emphasis. It is 
possible, however, to exaggerate the importance of the 
existing Union from this point of view. M. Bjoernst- 
jerne Bjoernson has made an interesting speech in 
Jutland in which he suggested that Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway should form a Scandinavian alliance 
for defence against their ambitious neighbours. It was 
a condition, he argued, of such union that the three 
countries shall come into it with an equal independence. 
It is surely not unreasonable to suppose that some such 
step might be taken successfully. But of course the 
coercion of one country by another would be fatal. 





Tue acute crisis in Norway and the periodical 
outbreak of discontent in Hungary have given rise to 
a great many morals and warnings for British Home 
Rulers. It is difficult to understand the analogy. 
There is nothing in common between the relations of 
Norway and Sweden and those which any system of 
Home Rule would set up between England and Ireland. 
Do these critics suppose that nationalism is created by 
autonomy and that if at the time of their union Norway 
had lost her Parliament and Constitution she 
would never have indulged any separatist dreams? 
The truth is, of course, that the rupture would 
have come long ago. Norway has found the 
Union tolerable just because her separate Consti- 
tution and Parliament could live under it. The 
Hungarian parallel is a similarly doubtful weapon ; for 
nobody will pretend that Austria and Hungary lived 
together in peace and friendship in the days before 1866 
And the Unionists who point to the failures of dualism 
in Scandinavia and Austria-Hungary must take credit 
for the successes of Unionism in Poland. 


Last Tuesday Mr. Balfour was to reply to a 
motion of censure by Sir Edward Grey, and the same 
day Lord Lansdowne was to be asked some searching 
questions by the Duke of Devonshire. But on Monday 
the Chief Whip announced that Mr. Balfour was laid 
up with a chill and that the debate must be post- 
poned. On Wednesday Mr. Akers-Douglas offered the 
Opposition next Monday for the debate, and he 
made the offer in terms that seemed to throw on the 
Opposition the blame for the breakdown of the 
arrangement for Tuesday. The Liberal Leader very 
properly resented this tone and _ raised objec- 
tions to Monday. Ultimately it was agreed that 
the debate should take place some time after Whitsun- 
tide. We think the Liberals were quite right to com- 
plain of the attitude of Mr. Akers-Douglas, who spoke 
as if it were a great concession on the part of the 
Government to give a day at all, but we doubt whether 
they were wise in refusing Monday. Half the Parlia- 
mentary attacks lose their effect, as far as opinion outside 
Parliament is concerned, by being delayed beyond the 
time when the subject is still interesting the public. 
Mr. Balfour counts on this in his plans. One reason 
for the delay is the fault of the Opposition. Many 
Liberal members are not ready to sacrifice their com- 
fort and hospitalities to get the Government out. Until 
they are the Government will remain in office. 


THERE was a debate on Wednesday in the House 
of Commons on the subject of Irish coercion. Mr. 





John O’Connor moved the repeal of the Coercion Act 
of 1887, and in his speech he reminded the House that 
the second reading of that act was carried on the very 
day that the Pigott forgeries were published. Mr. 
Hugh Law, who seconded the motion, said it was quite 
clear that the pendulum was now swinging once more 
in the direction of active coercion. The demand was 
strongly supported by Mr. Asquith in an excellent 
speech. Mr. Asquith declared that no opposition 
had been better warranted by the exigencies of the 
case than the bitter opposition offered to the 
Act in 1887. The Act put in the hands of 
the Irish Executive a discretionary power practically 
unlimited, both in point of space and time, to suspend 
in Ireland some of the elementary safeguards of personal 
liberty. It aggravated the difficulty of Irish Government. 
The only effective security for the maintenance of civil 
rights was co-operation between Irish sentiment and 
executive authority. Mr. Long resisted the motion on 
the ground that the Act may be wanted in times of 
stress, and the motion was lost by 163 votes to 106. 





Tue facts continue to show that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
theory of our dependence upon the colonial trade 
for the maintenance of our export business has no 
substantial basis. Australia is sending us her 
products in much larger quantities than during recent 
years, yet during the first quarter of the year while 
we have paid her 44,133,000 more she has decreased 
her purchases from us by £264,000. On the other 
hand, Germany, the most feared of our rivals, has 
increased her imports from Great Britain by no less 
than £750,000. Such facts assume the more signifi- 
cance in the light of the. correspondence which Mr. 
Chamberlain has had with a correspondent who drew 
his attention to a statement in the Sritish and 
South African Gasette that the 25 per cent. Pre- 
ference given under the South African _ tariff, 
which came into operation last August, had been 
delusive. Instead of increasing our share of the South 
African trade there had been a decrease of 11°2 per 
cent. in imports of British goods into Natal, while 
goods from foreign countries had increased. 


UNABLE to explain away these figures, Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred the letter of his anxious inquirer to Pro- 
fessor Hewins’s staff of statistical experts, who soon 
furnished him with some figures compiled by Mr. Wil- 
shire, Comptroller of Customs at the Cape, making a 
better showing for the Preference. But the original 
figures referred to Natal only, and upon making this 
belated discovery the Tariff Reform League had to run 
up the white flag and surrender the position : 

** While (it wrote to Mr. Chamberlain) it would ey 
appear from the figures given in the Gazefte article that Sout 
African Preference, on its present basis, has proved a dis- 
appointment to Natal, it is evident from these facts that itis 
premature to say definitely that it has proved unsuccessful 
in South Africa generally. The mere fact, also, that the 
present South African Preference did not, in its first opera- 
tion, actually increase our trade with South Africa, would 
not, in itself, prove that the Preference had been a failure ; 
in other words, it is quite conceivable that, without the Pre- 
ference, our record might have been considerably worse.” 

The only way to cover this admission of the failure of 
the South African Preference was to insist that after 
all ‘‘ the so-called Preference given us by South Africa 
is a very different Preference from that given us 
by Canada.” The results appear to be much the 
same. 


Tue National Union of Conservative Associations 
has been holding its annual meetings in London this 
week. Lord Lansdowne took Mr. Balfour’s place 
at a banquet to the agents on Thursday, and 
began his speech with a warm expression of regard. 
‘Your chairman was good enough a moment ago 
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to tell you that I had come here to take Mr. 
Balfour’s place. I must correct him. Nobody could 
take Mr. Balfour’s place. I came here in the humble 
capacity of one of his colleagues to bring you 
his thanks for the manner in which you have done 
honour to his name this evening.” The rest of the 
speech was true to the spirit of this exordium, and Lord 
Lansdowne, in one of the flights of his enthusiasm, 
asked when England had had a Prime Minister with 
such an aptitude for strategy as Mr. Balfour, or where 
she could find a Chancellor of the Exchequer to equal 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Morning Post, putting 
the nation before personal regards, remarks that the 
part of Lord Lansdowne’s speech which dwelt on 
Mr. Balfour’s services as a strategist will be read with 
surprise and even with regret. Lord Lansdowne went 
on to hint at an extension of the Japanese Aliiance—a 
hint which, for reasons given elsewhere, we think un- 
fortunate and improper—and to argue that a Colonial 
Conference was most likely to be a success if it was 
held under the auspices of his party. But it was Lord 
Lansdowne himself who explained, a few weeks ago, 
that it made all the difference whether the conference 
was held with or without a mandate from the nation. 
He ought, therefore, to have supplemented this part of 
his speech by explaining that there must be a Dissolu- 
tion before the next conference. 


It is said that the Government will introduce 
their bill for dealing with the Scottish Church case 
next Wednesday. That case has had a curious effect on 
the Established Church of Scotland. On Friday in last 
week the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
adopted, on the motion of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
report of the Church Interests Committee, which resolved 
to ask Parliament to relax the stringency of the formula 
required from members at their ordination as prescribed 
by the Act of 1693. The demand itself is, on paper, 
a moderate one. The Act of 1690 required from 
ministers a declaration of their faith in the 
sum and substance of the doctrines of the 
Reformed Church as contained in the Confession. 
The Act of 1693 made the minister accept the Confes- 
sion as his confession and pledge himself to its several 
doctrines. The Church of Scotland want to go 
back from the Act of 1693 to the less rigid Act of 1690. 
Professor Herkless said in the debate last week that the 
Church had the right to say what is the sum and 
substance of the Confession, but the Edinburgh Evening 
News points out that the bill itself and this doctrine 
might come in for some hard treatment at the 
hands of men like the Lord Chancellor. Mean- 
while the Free Church has won another victory 
for orthodoxy by inducing Dr. Alexander, one of its 
ministers, to withdraw a work of his that contained 
some of the teaching of the Higher Criticism. To save 
himself from a similar fate, Dr. Agar Beet, the well- 
known theological tutor at Richmond Wesleyan College, 
has resigned his position, since the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence refused him permission to reissue his book, Zhe 
Last Things, to which many Wesleyans objected. 





Wuirsy has returned a Liberal for the first time in 
its history. Mr. Buxton’s majority is 445. Mr. Buxton 
has proved himself an indefatigable candidate, and his 
candidature has been an excellent course of true Liberal- 
ism for the electors. At Chichester Mr. Allen has had 
to contend with great difficulties, as he had little more 
than a week in which to cover alarge and scattered con- 
stituency. Lord Edmund Talbot allowed a placard to 
remain on the walls ‘‘ Vote for Talbot and no taxes on 
food” until Wednesday last before repudiating it. Mr. 
Allen deserves sincere commiseration. He has had the 
misfortune to find himself the candidate of the Pro- 
testant Association, a body that published a manifesto 
of which every syllable is an outrage upon Liberalism, 


and its traditions of toleration. The untimely death of 
Mr. Richards, the member for Finsbury, and the resig- 
nation of the Speaker will involve two more bye-elections. 


Tue Westminster Gasette of Wednesday contains 
an announcement that at last a Liberal penny morning 
paper is to be established in London. A company 
with a capital of 4 300,000 is to be formed and the title 
of the Zribune has already been registered. Mr. 
Franklin Thomasson, a grand nephew of John Bright, 
will control the policy of the paper, and Mr. William 
Hill, who is generally considered to be the best news 
editor in London, has been commissioned to organise 
the staff. The 7rzdune will pay due attention to litera- 
ture, art, education, and religion, as well as to politics, 
and the need of it is so obvious that its success should 
be immediate. Not merely have London Liberals now 
for some time been without any adequate reports of the 
speeches in Parliament, but rational Conservatives have 
felt and frequently expressed their desire for a penny 
morning paper which is not always clamouring for wars 
both of armies and tariffs. We congratulate the pro- 
jectors of the 7ribune on the unique opportunity which 
they have seized. 





Tue Agricultural Organisation Society held its 
annual meeting on Thursday. Lord Derby, who pre- 
sided, pointed out again how essential co-operation is 
to the successful organisation of transport. He said 
that he knew of an instance in Lincolnshire where 
butter and cheese of excellent quality were produced, 
but in such small quantities that the only way in which 
it could be sold profitably was for the producers to 
combine and send it to a common centre. An excellent 
account of how co-operation works in Denmark is given 
in the book just published by the Fortarshire farmers 
who have lately visited that successful country. The 
importance of co-operation will increase with the 
creation of a population of small holders, which every- 
one hopes to see effected shortly. 


WRITING to the 7imes on Wednesday, Mr. Stringer, 
an official of the Law Courts, states out of his own 
experience that the Moneylenders Act of 1goo has 
failed to remedy the evils against which it was mainly 
directed—namely, the extortions of petty moneylenders 
who thrive on the necessities of the poor. There are 
two main reasons for this failure: (1) That relief under 
the Act can only be given by a tribunal before which 
actions are tried. (2) That before relief can be given 
and the moneylender’s conditions declared ‘‘ harsh 
and unconscionable,” regard must be had to the 
risk run by the moneylender. The result is that a 
poor borrower must not only face the expense of an 
action in court, but must also prove that the lender 
ran little risk of losing his money before he can 
get any relief. To prove this is usually impossible, 
for the moneylender charges exorbitant interest 
because there is no security for payment. His 
security, as Mr. Stringer says, is usually a threat of 
exposure, and this is not a security considered by the 
court. Mr. Striuger proposes that a Judge in Chambers, 
before whom most of the summonses of moneylenders 
are usually brought, should have power to grant relief ; 
and, further, that all moneylenders’ transactions where 
more than 25 per cent. per annum is charged should be 
regarded as gambling transactions and be unenforce- 
able at law. This is a stringent suggestion, but no 
enactment less stringent would probably remedy the 
evil. The object of legislation should be to stop the ex- 
tortionate moneylender’s trade altogether, and such an 
enactment would probably do so. 


Tue Temple Flower Show was unusually interest- 
ing this year because of the new Himalayan plants 
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exhibited by Messrs. Veitch The chief of these was 
certainly Meconopsis Integrifolia, a magnificent poppy 
with pale yellow bell-shaped flowers larger than those 
of any other of the genus__iIf this proves hardy and 
easy of culture it will be one of the finest of garden 
plants, but it has yet to be tested. Several other 
Himalayan species of Meconopsis are very capricious, 
requiring special conditions of moisture and good drain- 
age, besides being biennials. M Integrifolia looks like a 
biennial, but it also looks more vigorous than the other 
Himalayan species. Meconopsis Punicea, a new red 
species, cut but a poor figure beside it, and is not likely 
to be anything but a curiosity. A new variety of 
Primula Japonica, called Palverulenta, with dusty stalks, 
was apparently more vigorous and certainly more 
beautiful than the type, while Primula Cockburniana, a 
small species, something like P. Denticulata in habit, 
had vivid orange scarlet flowers of a shade new among 
primulas, and ought to be a valuable garden plant if 
hardy. Otherwise the show was much as usual. There 
were yet more shades of the new hybrid pink tobacco 
plant and a fine display of hybrid Gerberus from the 
Cambridge Botanical Gardens 





Ir only as a relief from the mere virtuosd, who will 
play any triviality provided it be difficult enough to 
show his mechanical skill, the concerts given by 
MM. Huberman and Kreisler would have been more 
than welcome. They contrived to play between them 
nearly all the greatest things in the repertory of 
the violin, and they played them with individuality 
indeed, but in the grand manner. Huberman’s 
rendering of the Kreutzer Sonata (in speaking of 
which one ought not to forget the splendid work of 
Herr Singer) was as remarkable for its spirit as for its 
refinement. Kreisler’s performance of Beethoven’s 
Concerto can only be compared for breadth, for dignity, 
and for beauty to Joachim’s. He was fortunate in having 
the services of a small but well-chosen detachment of the 
Symphony Orchestra under Senor Arbos, which played 
superbly, particularly in the exquisite oboe work which 
is sO prominent throughout the concerto. Kreisler 
introduced a cadenza of his own of real ingenuity, 
though we are not sure that it was quite a legitimate 
or dignified device to work into it some phrases of 
the chief melody of the first movement. The same 
orchestra gave a very brilliant performance of Wagner 
extracts on Thursday. 


_ A LETTER from Mr. Reginald Blomfield appeared 
in the Zimes on Wednesday about the repairs and 
restorations proposed for St. Mark’s at Venice. Mr. 
Blomfield protests} very strongly against some repairs 
and restorations proposed, on the ground that their 
object is the substitution of new things for old. His 
protest appears on the face of it to be reasonable. 
For instance, it is proposed to demolish and recon- 
struct some of the vaults, with their mosaics. These 
vaults are now out of shape, and, in Mr. Blomfield’s 
opinion, underpinning would be the best means of 
making them secure, while it would not entail any 
tampering with the mosaics. Signor Manfredi, in his 
report, says that the mosaics in the threatened vaults 
are in adeplorable state, and Mr. Blomfield suggests 
that the real motive for rebuilding those vaults is the 
desire to freshen up the mosaics. If this is so, the re- 
building will be quite indefensible. Signor Manfredi 
also proposes to restore some of the capitals, and 
here his object is clearly to substitute something 
new and worthless for something of venerable beauty 
and antiquity. He wishes to take up the floor and 
level it, a step which Mr. Blomfield says is unnecessary 
for the stability of the fabric. We are certainly not 
the people to throw stones at the Italians, but if only 
Signor Manfredi could see some of our restored 
cathedrals he would surely make up his mind to 
tamper with St. Mark’s as little as possible. 


THE BATTLE OF TSUSHIMA. 


HE naval action fought in the Korean Straits 
on Saturday and Sunday last makes the 
final victory of Russia impossible. Until the fall of 
Port Arthur that victory was on the whole the most 
probable issue of the war. The Russian fleet was 
weaker than its opponent’s, but so long as the fortress 
held out a second fleet from Europe might have given 
it an overwhelming superiority. After the fall of that 
hastily fortified base the superiority of the Japanese 
upon land was bound to grow rapidly for this reason— 
that their communications by sea were ten times more 
facile and ample than the Russian communications by 
land. Had Japan been fighting inland or had the 
Russian communications consisted of many and good 
roads, as they would, say, in Europe, the problem would 
have been wholly different. As it was, nothing remained 
for Russia after the opening of this year but to 
embarrass the Japanese communications by sea. To 
embarrass them was enough to make difficult and 
dangerous the perpetual coming and going of reinforce- 
ments and wounded and supplies. With that object 
the vessels under Admiral Rodjestvensky’s command 
left Madagascar in March, passed the Straits of 
Malacca, awaited and were joined by the command 
of Admiral Nebogatoff off the coast of French Indo- 
China, left those shores on May 16, and, at a slow 
rate of some six knots, passed up outside Formosa 
and made the Korean Straits in the course of last 
Saturday. They were then engaged, in fair weather 
but with a high sea running, to the south-east of 
Tsushima Island by the Japanese and annihilated. At 
the present moment Russia has no navy, and even if 
she could build one before the end of the war she could 
not train it—it was, indeed, most probably the absence 
of training that destroyed her forces a week ago. 
Under these circumstances, we repeat, the final 
victory of Russia is impossible; the nature of her 
defeat is another matter. The Japanese cannot go 
very far inland, and even if they could do so, there is 
no political object in pursuing such a course. From 
the military point of view Russia has three courses 
open to her. She can attempt to accumulate a force 
of close upon a million men, and supply it with ammuni- 
tion and artillery, and with such a weapon open the 
campaign of 1906 with the object of driving the 
Japanese back towards the Korean frontier. Port 
Arthur she can never recover because, as has so fre- 
quently been pointed out in these pages, Port Arthur 
is an island so far as military operations are concerned. 
But she may hazard the enormous effort we have sug- 
gested. She has the resources, and the railway can main- 
tain such a force. What makes itin the highest degree 
unlikely to succeed is the absence of a good higher 
command, the unpopularity of the war, and the fact 
that Japan can, though at a grievous strain and for 
but a limited time, muster an equal force. Secondly, 
Russia can sue for peace. She can relinquish Lower 
Manchuria and Port Arthur and withdraw virtually 
from the Far East, leaving the organisation of China 
and the complete control of all eastern seaboards to 
Japan, and so permit the extinction of European in- 
fluence east of the Straits. Thirdly, she can ‘‘ mark 
time,” keeping an army perpetually facing the Japanese, 
hoping for such opportunities as saved it at Liao-yang 
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and avoiding such prolonged resistance as all but 
ruined her at Mukden. This last course is that which 
the Government at St. Petersburg will probably pursue 
if the Japanese demands are high. 

The battle can only have been won by an over- 
whelming superiority in gunnery. The roth of 
August, when the Russian gunnery was good, had 
no such results, and it is certain that with gunners 
fairly equally trained no squadron of new and 
heavily armoured battleships could be destroyed by 
another of equal or less tonnage. If the gin. and 6 in. 
guns of the cruisers did, as they must have done, great 
execution in the Korean Straits, it can only have been 
because the 12 in. guns on the Russian ships were 
badly served. The weather in which the action was 
fought favours this conclusion. But though gunnery— 
which is a matter of training—undoubtedly decided the 
issue, we must wait for much fuller details before being 
able to conclude upon the material factors of this first 
great fleet action of modern times. 





SOME EFFECTS OF THE BATTLE. 

HE disappearance of Russia from the category of 

great naval powers has been as sudden and as 
complete as any of the decisive catastrophes of history. 
When Rodjestvensky made his daring dash through 
the Korean Straits he was risking his fleet for no idle 
chance of retrieving his country’s desperate predieca- 
ment. If he won or escaped defeat Japan would find 
herself in considerable difficulties. If he lost his fleet 
Russia was doomed to lose for the time her place 
among the formidable Maritime Powers. Few people 
probably expected that his fate would be final and over- 
whelming, and that his ships would perish in that tumb- 
ling sea more utterly and more rapidly than the great 
Armada which was blown in fragments about the 
bleakest shores of these islands. It is the dramatic 
suddenness of the end which has come to this fleet and 
its long voyage and its anxious hopes, and the pomp 
and power it bore, that has mastered every mind. In 
England the first thought was not that our ally was out 
of danger ; in France the first thought was not that 
the dreaded Yellow Race had achieved a new and 
crowning victory. There was lost in the sense ot 
the instantaneous thoroughness of the overthrow all 
thought of the men who had been swallowed up in 
their thousands, wounded or whole, in this ruin, or of 
the bravery that had risked this fleet, and the gallantry, 
vigilance, and skill that had destroyed it, In all war- 
fare on the sea the havoc of nations is counted not 
in lives but in ships. Later details have followed 
the first report and there are stories of mutiny among the 
Russian sailorstoincreasethehorrors of thecatastrophe, 
but the most poignant incidents are powerless to add 
a new thrill to the first sensation caused by the news 
that the Russian fleet had been annihilated. 

Everyone, however he-regards this quarrel, hopes 
that each new defeat is a new influence, as it is a new 
argument, for peace. He weighs this hope against 
the dimly realised sufferings of the war and finds 
some consolation for the scale of those sufferings in 
the reflection that they may indirectly promote the 
chances of peace. It is a very proper but an uncertain 
hope. Peace depends not only on Russia’s weakness 
but on Japan’s ambitions, and there is always a danger 
that the Russian Government may think it less of a 





disaster to continue a war that has brought nothing 
but reverses than to accept too crushing a 
peace. The French papers are all urging on Russia 
the necessity of putting an end to a war which is wast- 
ing her strength on projects that are alien to her 
traditional policy, and it is to be expected that our 
influence with our ally will be directed to urging that 
she should show in making peace the moderation 
and self-control which she has shown during 
the war. The French appeal is reinforced by 
strong appeals from Russian newspapers, and not 
from Liberal newspapers alone. It is the domestic 
situation that is the unknown quantity in all calcu- 
lations of the duration of the war. Nobody can tell 
the degree of pressure that must be applied to the 
bureaucracy before it will surrender its policy and its 
monopolies to the growing hopes of the people of 
Russia. Only one thing can be said with certainty, 
and that is that the strange unconventional candour of 
the Russian nature may so assert itself, if ever the 
decision passes into more representative hands, as to 
bewilder and baffle all outside speculations. The 
Russian Liberals have never regarded this war as a 
war that concerned the Russian people. It was the 
war of the bureaucracy. It is the credit, if any credit 
is left, of the bureaucracy that is at stake, for the 
Russian Liberals do not regard their colonial adven- 


tures as a capital part of the national policy. To — 


measure thechances of peace is to measure thechancesof 
reform. A liberalised Russia may be as ready to 
break with the traditions of bureaucratic Russia as 
revolutionary France was to break with those of 
Bourbon France. At present the only thing that can 
be said is that the Russian reformers regard even the 
catastrophe that has destroyed their navy asa step 
towards the accomplishment of their aims. The 
Russian reformers have never had any confidence in 
the bureaucracy, and they think that after these reve- 
lations the bureaucracy cannot have enough self-confi- 
dence to prolong its resistance to the reformers. A 
dramatic illustration of this spirit was to be seen in 
the way in which Odessa received the news of the 
defeat. The streets, we are told by the Standard 
correspondent, were illuminated. 

The destruction of Russia as a great sea Power is a 
fact involving large consequences for Europe. One of 
these consequences is, of course, the aggrandisement 
of Germany. The French papers do not conceal their 
sense of the gravity of an event which has signally 
weakened the fighting power of the Dual Alliance. 
How will those consequences work out in practice? 
It may be argued that France will build ships to make 
up for the losses of her ally, and every European 
Power will think it necessary to strengthen its fleet 
because a new sea Power has arisen in the Pacific, 
and a Power whose ambitious energy and extra- 
ordinary aptitude most European nation’s regard 
as a serious menace to the peace of the world. 
The battle will on this theory accelerate 
and increase shipbuilding and armaments. 
There is a contrary theory that the disappearance 
of the Russian fleet will create a great opportunity 
for a general reduction of armaments. This is the 
view a naval expert has communicated to the 
Westminster Gasette, and we observe that a Con- 
servative paper, the Yorkshire Post, argues that the 
time is come for reducing our expenditure and initiating 
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a common diplomatic action in this direction. This 
seems to us a practicable policy, but it can only be 
carried out if we remember certain important facts. 
One is that the situation must be handled with great 
delicacy and skill. Wecan never take Russia’s place 
in the scheme of the Dual Alliance precisely because we 
are not a land Power marching with Germany. The 
Dual Alliance, we have always argued, was the natural 
and proper policy for France, a policy, it must be re- 
membered, that M. de Pressensé and his friends 
applauded when it was carried out. It is Russia’s 
land power that really affects France. And the French 
papers are, therefore, taking a prudent view of their 
own interests as well as of Russian interests in depre- 
cating the further exhaustion of their ally in distant 
and desperate warfare. Russia never thought it 
part of the policy of the Dual Alliance to exasperate 
Germany, and it is, therefore, peculiarly foolish for 
us, who cannot play Russia’s part in the military 
functions of the alliance, to indulge in reckless provo- 
cations to Germany. Lord Edmund Talbot, who is at 
this moment a member of the Government, has 
actually allowed a circular to be published by his 
committee containing this statement: ‘‘ The sin- 
gular being who rules over the destinies of the 
German Empire is merely waiting his opportunity to 
descend upon our shores. The slightest sign of weak- 
ness on the part of our rulers and the long-talked-of 
invasion may take place at any moment, and we may 
see the Germans landing at Littlehampton or Selsey. 
The advent of the Liberal Party to power would be 
almost certain to tempt some such enterprise.” Itis a 
pity Lord Edmund Talbot has not read Mr. Balfour’s 
speech on the impossibility of invasion. The spirit 
to which this nonsense appeals is as fatal to any 
common diplomatic action as was the anti-French 
spirit which characterised Imperialism four years ago. 
British influence, we hope, will be on the side of the 
nations that think themselves threatened by German 
ambitions ; but this kind of stupid hostility is the very 
worst way to help them. 

Secondly, it is our Government that ought to 
take the initiative in reducing expenditure. Our 
expenditure has been the greatest, and it has 
been governed by facts which are entirely altered by 
last Sunday’s battle. Some years ago Mr. Goschen 
offered to reduce our shipbuilding programme if 
Russia would follow our example. Last Sunday’s 
battle has removed one of the most formidable of the 
Powers that used to be reckoned with in all calcula- 
tions of the Two-Power Standard or the Three-Power 
Standard. With Russia disarmed and France friendly, 
it ought to be possible to effect an immediate re- 
duction. / Lastly, no diplomatic influence upon arma- 
ments and warlike spirit in Europe is possible 
unless we renounce all idea of extending the 
Japanese alliance. Other nations regard us, as the 
allies of Japan, with something of the feeling that 
good Europeans had about alliances with the Turk. 
The strength of Japan by itself may make European 
nations fearful of reduction, and unless it is 


understood that we are not going to encourage her 
and to guarantee her impunity in attacks on European 
Powers we shall be justly excluded from any pacific 
influence in Europe. It may be that Japan has no such 
aims. No Western can read her character or penetrate 


her mind. But at any rate we must remember that the 
nation with which, of all others, we are anxious to 
remain friendly looks with uneasiness, if not suspicion, 
on the growth of the power of Japan. For this reason 
we regret to find that Lord Lansdowne in his speech 
on Thursday gave some colour to the notion that our 
alliance with Japan would be strengthened in - the 
future, a policy which we think is inconsistent with the 
part we wish to play in Europe. 





THE FUTURE OF SPAIN. 


ING EDWARD VII. has had many guests, but 

in some ways none more interesting than 
Alfonso XIII., who is now visiting France and is to 
come to England next week. The pleasure which this 
event has given in Spain shows that the ill-feeling 
created by the American sympathies which were general 
in England during the war has died away. Spain isin 
fact forgetting her quarrels as fast as she is repairing 
what it is conventional but most inaccurate to 
describe as the losses of the war. Alfonso XIII. has 
had a warm welcome in Paris and he is sure 
of a warm welcome in London. His father made the 
mistake of going to Paris directly after the Kaiser had 
made him a Colonel of Uhlans, on the anniversary of 
Gravelotte, and Paris did not conceal her chagrin. 
Alfonso XII. never came to England as King, though 
it was from Sandhurst that he was summoned to take 
the doubtful prize of the Spanish Crown. Indeed, the 
last Spanish King to come to London was the unpopular 
Philip, who came as Mary’s husband, an occasion as 
memorable as the visits of the Emperor Charles V. to 
Mary’s father. Alfonso XIII. is younger than his 
father was when he went from Sandhurst to become 
Spain’s first constitutional King; but he has lived 
through some momentous changes in the fortunes of 
his country. His character is described in an 
interesting, though not very critical, article in the 
Fortnightly Review, which gives what is, we fear, rather 
a flattering picture of Spain’s internal condition. That 
condition depends very greatly on the abandonment 
of foreign ambitions, and it is significant and satis- 
factory that Alfonso XIII. should visit France and 
England on the morrow of the convention regula- 
ting European claims in Morocco. His visit is in- 
terpreted, and we hope justly, by the French papers 
as an overt sign that German intrigues are not 
to be allowed to disturb that European settlement, 
It is made the occasion of great rejoicings in France 
not only for this reason but also because there is a 
certain sentimental sense of Latin solidarity which 
showed itself in the good offices of France 
during the American War. This sentimental re- 
gard is, of course, wanting in our relations with Spain, 
England and Spain have rarely liked each other very 
warmly. Even during the Peninsular War the British 
soldiers, except the Highland regiments, were never 
popular at Madrid, and Sir Henry Wellesley, as Am- 
bassador in 1814, helped to undo his country’s services 
to Spain by throwing all his influence into the scale 
against Liberalism and Constitutional Government. 
It is curious to reflect that at the end of the Peninsular 
War it was the Russian Ambassador who befriended 
reform at Madrid while the British Ambassador urged 
Ferdinand to pursue the congenial courses of trickery 
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and reaction. But the historical animosities of the 
two countries wore away far sooner than those that 
embittered the dealings of England and France, and 
to-day there is nothing but goodwill for Spain. 

Not only is there goodwill and sympathy for Spain, 
buta real belief in her successful regeneration. Nobody 
now would call Spain a dying nation. Indeed, it is 
curious to notice how rapidly people have made up their 
minds that Spain is a country with a future. The pre- 
sentiment is based on a sound instinct, the feeling that 
her emancipation from her colonial system is bound to 
give new life and vigour to Spanish politics. No 
country has paid so dearly for her foreign greatness as 
Spain. Perhaps if Charles Martel had not saved 
France and England for Christianity, Moorish Spain 
would not have developed the art and learning that 
made her famous. At any rate, Catholic Spain 
suffered severely for her achievements abroad. She 
discovered America, she gave the Borgias to Rome, 
she founded in Italy a dominion which crushed the 
Italian cities, a war so bitterly remembered that Mr. 
Heywood in his recent book on Siena declared that the 
people of that town rejoiced in Spain’s misfortunes in 
the late war because they could not forget how 
Italy had groaned under Spanish rule. All this 
time Spain was fast losing blood and sinews 
at home. The colonisation of America, the con- 
stant foreign wars, overwhelming taxation, the 
expulsion of the Jews and Moriscos had reduced the 
inhabitants of Spain at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to eight millions. To-day Spain, after the 
revolutions and the civil wars of the last century, has 
great arrears to make up, and she has to face the ap- 
proaching loss of one source of wealth and energy in 
the exhaustion of her iron. A painful illustration of 
her weakness is the severe famine which at this moment 
holds her largest province in its grip. But at any rate 
there is one great element of hope in her position, 
and that is her abandonment of foreign adven- 
ture. Silvela, who died this week, the successor 
of Canovas as leader of the Conservative Party, 
resigned office nearly two years ago because he 
found that Spain did not want a fleet or a foreign 
policy. Spanish politicians have certainly grasped 
the truth that regeneration implies reconcentration, the 
development of the Spanish people at home. It is a 
large task. Her population is the most illiterate in 
Europe, the Church and Congregations have far too 
tight a hold on her institutions, her economic policy 
has been unenlightened and obstructive, and there 
is a lack of sincerity and integrity in her public life. 
When the Constitutional Monarchy was established in 
1875 the leaders of the two chief parties agreed that 
each party should hold office in turn, and the result 
was an air of unreality about all public life. But 
the older men are now dead, and at the last 
election, in 1903, there were signs of a real democratic 
uprising in the great Republican victories which must 
tell sooner or later in the government of Spain. The 
popularity of the plays and novels of the unorthodox 
Galdés is another symptom of this changed spirit. 
What Spain wants is a definite forward Liberal move- 
ment like that which has given such a hopeful turn to 
Italian politics. She has a Socialist Party and a 
promising political leader in Canalejas. Has she in 
Alfonso XIII. a Sovereign with the enlightenment of 
Victor Emmanuel ? 


LIFE IN DUNDEE.* 


T HE Dundee Social Union are to be congratulated on 
| the courage and enterprise with which their in- 
quirers, under the superintendence of Miss Mona 
Wilson, are bringing the light to a very dark 
corner of working-class life. No moderately public- 
spirited person can study without a feeling of shame 
the picture of childhood presented by the thousand 
children with whom the inquiry deals. The first 
volume is concerned almost entirely with the physical and 
mental state of the children as they appear at school, 
though there are glimpses of the home and the factory life 
which allow us to infer that the children of Dundee, a very 
large proportion of whom live in one-roomed and two- 
roomed houses, are not labouring under some unaccount- 
able and peculiar curse but merely serving as examples of 
certain familiar sequences of cause and effect, of which the 
particulars will, no doubt, be given in a later volume. 
Measurements of infants born at the Dundee Infirmary 
show that in respect of height and weight the children com- 
pare well with the average of their class; but by the time 
they reach school age they are distinctly under the average, 
and continue to be, at all ages, shorter and lighter 
than the artisans’ children measured by Mr. F. Galtor and 
than the children of a secondary school in the town—the 
Harris Academy—with whom some comparison was made. 
As many as three-quarters of the boys of 13 weighed were 
distinctly below Mr. Galton’s artisan average, and still 
further below his average for all classes, it is clear -that 
school life has, to put it mildly, failed to arrest the bad 
influences at work outside. The filth is horrible. No less 
than 17.5 per cent. were classified as “Bad” in respect of 
cleanliness of clothing and 16.7 per cent. in respect of 
body (meaning verminous), while the corresponding num- 
bers yielded by Dr. Mackenzie’s inquiry in Edinburgh were 
3.17 and 8.5 per cent. Things were very much worse in 
the poorer schools, and there were many extremely bad 
cases. The infants, who were found to be the chief 
sufferers, were not uncommonly sewn up in their clothes, 
many of the mothers being out at work. 

The amount of malnutrition is serious. Taken as a 
whole the state of nutrition of the boys was bad, and Dr. 
Emily Thomson found among the girls in the poorer 
schools “large numbers of badly-nourished and undersized 
children.” In the worst school the well-nourished children 
were Only 9 per cent. (girls) and 15 per cent. (boys) of those 
examined, and the better schools were far from ‘satisfac- 
tory thcugh in this and other respects they show a strik- 
ing contrast with the rest. For example, a comparison of 
the mental capacity of the boys from two schools—the 
most prosperous (Blackness) and the poorest (Brown- 
street)—gives this result : 

Excellent. Good. Medium. Dull. Defective. 

Blackness ... 31°03 32°41 26°90 §~=—s_«@9) 66 _ 

Brown-street Ir 37°37 37°37 13°14 =1'or 
The moral—that education is largely wasted on sickly 
and ill-nourished children—is enforced by two really 
terrible tables showing the physical condition of 
all the children marked “Dull” and “ Defective.” 
A glance through the first shows that out of 87 
marked “dull” only seven were free from physical 
defect or disease, and that the mentally “ defective” 
children were all physically defective or diseased as well. 
There can be no doubt that in a large proportion if not all 
of these cases the mental condition would be improved bv 
medical] treatment, and that in many cases the chief diffi- 
culty is probably nothing more than defective sight or hear- 
ing, or both. The examination of the eyes and ears by 
specialists gave a very bad result. “ At least one-third of the 
children examined suffered from such defects of vision as 
to interfere with their power of receiving instruction 
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under our ordinary school methods,” and the hearing was 
norma] in little more than half the number examined, 
while m both cases many were in danger of permanent 
injury. Among the other diseases the most remarkable 
figures refer to the heart. The cases are 7.47 per cent. 
against 5.83 in the Glasgow inquiry, 4.33 in Edinburgh 
and 1 in Aberdeen. If this proportion is general there are 
about 1,500 children in Dundee who are liable to be 
seriously and permanently injured by the ordinary school 
exercises. Dr. Emily Thomson points out that eighteen 
of the thirty cases among the girls occurred between the 
ages of 11 and 13—the period of greatest growth and of 
going to work, and that in addition she observed many 
cases, especially in the poorer schools, where the heart 


showed signs of weakness and flabbiness, probably due to” 


underfeeding and over-exertion. It need hardly be added 
that there are children at school who are too ill to be there, 
and who are spreading infection among their school- 
fellows. Two girls “in a critical state” of tuberculosis cf 
the lungs are mentioned, besides cases of ringworm, severe 
bronchitis, and St. Vitus’s dance. 

Dundee may be worse than other places in some par- 
ticulars, but there can be no doubt that more or less of 
the same evils is to be found in every elementary school in 
the country, and that however widely inquiry is made facts 
can only give the same answer as to the need of remedy 
and, in the first place, of periodic medical inspection. Is 
it not sufficiently clear that the medical inspector follows 
necessarily from compulsory education, and! that if he were 
onee installed in the school he would have the chance of 
transforming it from an actual danger into a centre of 
good influences on the health of the people? The ex- 
perience of the Dundee investigators, it may be noted, 
bodes well for the popularity of medical examination. In 
spite of the novelty, little objection was made, and parents 
were allowed to witness the examination. The right to be 
present would soon create confidence if inspection were 
periodic, and would make it easy for the doctor to put 
ailing children in the way of suitable treatment. That 
anything short of periodic medical examination would 
meet the case can hardly be admitted. The state of the 
Dundee children’s hearts does not bear out the opinion, 
not verv clearly expressed, of the Physical Deterioration 
Committee that teachers “ trained in the various branches 
of hygiene” could in some way take the place of 
doctors; nor would it be at all satisfactory that 
there should be no standard of the frequency of in- 


spection, nor that inspection should be limited to 
specially bad schools. The duty of inspection should 
be laid on the educational authority by law, and 


the system on which it is to be carried out should be 
prescribed in behalf of the State by a competent authority 
—a committee of experts versed in medicine, anthropo- 
metry, and statistics, and including the Registrar-General. 

We are afraid that Dundee can hardly come up to the 
high standard we are taught south of the Tweed to ascribe 
to Scottish education. It appears that the School Board 
has been in the habit of granting exemptions for half-time 
and whole time without requiring the children to attain 
any standard of proficiency or even of attendance, though 
some standard (what?) will be required from July next, 
to be waived only for full-timers, and in some indefinite 
“exceptional circumstances.” Instead of the usual h;lf- 
day system, the much more trying alternate-day system is 
adopted at the Board schools, and, worse still, the children 
completely exempted, at the ages of twelve and thirteen, 
are almost invariably compelled to attend evening school 
from 7.15 to 9.15 on four evenings a week after the day’s 
work, whatever that may be. The factory children have 
already had a twelve hours’ day, beginning at six, with two 
hours off for meals. Have the Dundee School Board never 
asked themselves what a child of twelve or thirteen feels like 
after a day lasting from 5.30 to nearly 1o—twelve hours 
of it passed at work—and what the school work at the 
end of such a day is likely to be worth ? This is a matter 
on which the school doctor might be expected to have an 
opinion, and he would be a useful ally to the certifying 


surgeon under the Factory Act, whose functions and op- 
portunities are at present very small and ought to be 
extended. 

But what do we learn as to the feeding of the 
Dundee children? Nothing directly. The investigators 
have not asked who has had breakfast and who has gone 
without. And quite rightly, for the question is a bigger 
one than this. The ill-nourished and sickly state of the 
children is due to many causes, and there is no need to 
wait till we can exactly apportion the responsibility be- 
tween landlords and the town council, the ignorance or 
carelessness of some parents, and the lowness of wages, 
precariousness of work, and prevalence of married women’s 
labour. The question, at Dundee and elsewhere, is not 
merely one of starvation and poor relief. It may be use- 
ful to call attention to the responsibility of the guardians 
where there is actual want of food; but it is the business 
of the education authorities to ask whether the children’s 
state of health is such that they make a reasonable 
use of the education provided, and, where it is not, what 
the doctor recommends. That he will in many 
cases recommend proper food there can be no doubt. 
Though an “ ill-nourished” child may be chiefly sick of 
an insanitary home or of a mother out at work, he is only 
the more in need of suitable and sufficient feeding to 
pull up his health. And for the ratepayer and taxpayer, 
with the cost of education to bear as well as the cost of 
institutions for the unfit, the main question—humanity 
apart—is how to turn out children who are likely to be 
capable of supporting themselves and their dependents 
through life. 

The recovery, where possible, of the cost from 
parents seems necessary if the community is to avoid 
the danger of making the employer a present in aid of 
wages. But only experiment will show to what extent 
more prosperous parents would be glad to let their children 
eat at school, or whether the feeding must be con- 
fined to children most obviously in need of it on grounds 
of health and belonging chiefly to a class where payment 
would less easily be recovered. The guardians and the 
charitable public might be allowed to subscribe, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Crooks; but it seems probable that there 
are children above the poorest class who would benefit 
by taking the school meals, and that in such cases the 
parents would be ready to carry out “doctor’s orders” at 
their own expense. 





SCHOOLROOM HUMOUR AND THE MORAL OF 
IT. 


R. MACNAMARA has made a collection of 
D children’s mistakes and absurdities in school 
which, after it has been read, as it deserves, for pure 
amusement, suggests some reflections. The most amusing 
of Dr. Macnamara’s stories, at least on a first hearing, are 
examples of unconscious satire, such as the case of the 
boy who said that “the marriage customs of the ancient 
Greeks were that a man had only one wife, and this was 
called monotony.” But mistakes of this kind are amusing 
only because they are coincidences. They tell us little 
about the working of a child’s mind or about the way in 
which it has been taught. Other stories, less superficially 
amusing, do both. For instance, a boy who had learnt 
his Duty Towards God orally, being asked to write it 
down, produced the following: “ My duty toads God is to 
bleed in Him, to fering and to loaf withold your Arts, 
withold my mine, withold my sold, and with my sernth 
to wirchp ‘and give thanks, to put my old trash in Him,” 
etc. This example is fifty years old; but the book con- 
tains more modern results of bad teaching. Thus, a child 
wrote down this version of the tenth Commandment : 
“Thou shalt not cumt thy neighbour’s house, thou shalt 
not cumt thy neighbour’s wife, mornin’ circus, mornin’ ’oss, 
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mornin’ ass, nor anything that is his.” This was the re- 
sult of a daily oral recital of the Commandments, which 
for this child at least must have been worse than a waste 
of time; for to set a child to a meaningless task blunts 
its curiosity and infects it with a prejudice against all 
kinds of learning. 

Many of the answers in this book prove that the 
children who made them had been taught mere isolated 
items of information, which they supposed to have no 
object except to provide questions in school. Some of 
such answers are conscientious. The child has learnt 
something, but only with the object of answering questions, 
and what it has learnt is only words. Thus, a child being 
asked what are the chief mountains of Scotland (the worst 
questions are usually geographical or historical) answered : 
“Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, and Ben Jonson” Other 
answers, usually the most interesting, prove that the child 
has learnt nothing, and relies on its mother wit, with un- 
expected results. A child, being asked how silence is 
expressed in music, replied, “ By putting both your feet on 
the paddles.” This child had not acquired the examina- 
tion manner. His mind, even in school, worked in a 
natural way, and he gave the kind of answer he would have 
given to another boy in ordinary conversation out of 
school. It is usually boys who make these natural 
answers. It was a boy who, being asked “Who was Guy 
Fawkes ?” replied, “Guy Forks is a man made by another 
man,” whereas a girl said, “Guy Fox was a man who tried 
to destroy Parliament.” Girls are more conscientious than 
boys, and see sooner what is expected of them. It was 
a little girl who said that the zebra was like a horse, only 
striped, and used to illustrate the letter Z. This answer 
is a perfect, though unconscious, parody, a reductio ad 
absurdum of the system of education which is designed, 
not to train the mind of the pupil, but to make the task 
of the examiner easy. If your main object is not to teach 
a child how to think and learn, but merely to discover what 
he knows, you will naturally stuff his mind with discon- 
nected facts about words; and he, if he is anxious to 
please, will indulge you with facts as numerous and as 
disconnected as possible. The result, in primary schools, 
will be children possessed of curious information about 
the zebra, and in public schools boys who can illustrate the 
working of Greek prepositions but cannot construe Homer 
with ease or understanding, 

Children make many of their most diverting answers 
because they have no idea why a question is put to them. 
Thus, a child was asked to think of a creature that wriggles 
about in the earth and sometimes comes to the top through 
a tiny hole. “A worm,” said the child. He was asked 
to think of another creature with the same habits, and 
cried in triumph, “Another worm.” He saw nothing 
absurd in this answer, because he supposed the question 
was only put to be answered. Lessons for him were a 
kind of game of question and answer, with arbitrary rules 
of its own. It is a game played in most schools and a 
good many universities. Some pupils play it with un- 
thinking zest; others find it unamusing; and these are 
often those with most sense of reality, with a habit 
of asking themselves what is the object of the things 
they see done about them or are themselves required to 
do. Most children have this sense of reality by nature, 
and a teacher should constantly appeal to it and develop it 
by explaining to his pupils why they are taught certain 
things and how the knowledge of those things will lead 
to a knowledge more useful and interesting. Learning is 
education only when it satisfies the learner’s sense of 
reality; and a true sacred thirst for knowledge comes 
only to a learner whose sense of reality is satisfied. The 
sense of reality is the most valuable intellectual quality 
a child or a man can possess ; and the examination system 
of education seems designed mainly to destroy it. Every- 
one must have observed that boys before they go to 
school and begin to learn Latin have much more sense 
of reality than private or public school boys. The child at 
home thinks for himself and asks himself the reason of 
things. He has his own tastes and his own interests. 


He Observes freshly and expresses the results of his ob- 
servations in curiously original language. A term or two at a 
private school changes all that. He takes a pride in think- 
ing like other boys and in asking himself no questions 
about their system of morality and manners. His interests 
become conventional. He observes nothing except the 
careers of cricketers, and talks altogether in formule. 
He learns nothing but formule in school. He declines 
Latin nouns and conjugates Latin verbs without any idea 
why he should spend his time on such distasteful tasks. 
Naturally, therefore, he is disposed to accept formule out 
of school. 

By far the greater number of Dr. Macnamara’s stories 
illustrate the contented acceptance of formule by children ; 
and they amuse us only because the formule are mis- 
applied. A child, for instance, has learnt to define things 
by paraphrase, and, being asked what a celestial pole is, 
replies, “ A heavenly perch.” Another child, being asked 
what is poetry? replies, “ Poetry is when every line begins 
with a capital letter.” There is, of course, no definition 
of poetry; but the child, having been taught to trust in 
definitions, produces one in which the absurdity is patent 
instead of being merely latent. 

Sometimes a child, having learnt a formula, tries to 
make it mean something to himself—e.g., Teacher 
(pointing to an oblique line): “ What kind of line is that ?” 
Scholar: “A horis/antal line.” Sometimes a child intro- 
duces formule into an essay intended to encourage 
original thought. Thus, a child, in am account 
of an imaginary expedition to the North Pole, wrote: “ At 
last we reached the North Pole. We sailed into the har- 
bour and went to see the town.” Another child, describ- 
ing a visit to a menagerie, applied the natural history 
formula to the policeman at the door. “ Policemen are 
useful things when on duty. The colour of them is blue, 
with a big helmet on.” 

But often in an essay the child escapes from formule, 
as in an account of the Salvation Army, the women of 
which, says the writer, “have names on their hats like 
sailors. They make a deal of noise; the worsed two is 
called captain and leftennant.” There are instances of 
this escape from formule even in definitions, as in the 
case of the child who defined a nib as “the thing there 
isn’t when you buy a pen,” or the other, who described a 
fishing net as “a lot of little holes joined together by a 
bit of string.” The oddity of answers of this kind is 
merely the result of inexperience in thinking and in the 
use of words. They are, at any rate, an honest attempt 
on the part of the answerer to express what is in his 
own mind. But some answers are beyond analysis. For 
instance, a teacher, after explaining the use of the hyphen, 
asked a boy to tell him why there was a hyphen in bird- 
cage. The boy answered: “It is for the bird to perch on, 
sir.” That boy, Dr. Macnamara says, was among the 
dunces ; but he was probably more interested in birds than 
in hyphens, in objects than in formula. He may have 
been difficult to teach; but he may also have had a trick 
of learning things for himself ; and the teacher, if he was 
discerning, thenceforward watched the workings of his 
mind with interest. 





FREE TRADE AND DEMOCRACY. 
IIl.—Tuer OrrorTUNITY OF LABOUR. 


E have seen how the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
removed one of the great moral causes of the 
revolutionary spirit among the .workers, and thus tended 
to bring about the remarkable difference between the 
democratic movement of the earlier and the later nineteenth 
century. The removal of so obvious and gross an injustice 
would alone have done much to occasion such a change ; 
but it was not, I believe, the only, or perhaps the chief, 
cause of it. Repeal made a vast change in the economic 
position of the labouring poor. This is, of course, obvious 
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enough ; but the consequences and extent of that change 
are, perhaps, not sufficiently understood. 

Before a revolutionary state of feeling can,spread far 
amongst a people two things must obtain: there must be 
some widespread and ,deeply felt oppression; and there 
must be no means other than revolution ta remedy it. So 
long as the poor have within their own power some effective 
way of removing or lessening their real grievances, their 
main attention will, I, believe, always be devoted to using 
that opportunity. It is only when they are so placed, 
either legally or economically, that they can work no im- 
provement for themselves that their endeavours after 
betterment will become a source of danger to Governments. 
A progressive movement, like everything else, will take 
the line of least resistance; and when. a more promising 
course than revolution is open to them the people will 
certainly adopt it. 

It was by opening up new opportunities for the ad- 
vance of their class, as much as by the removal of a gross 
injustice, that Repeal ended the revolutionary era among 
British workmen. How this new state of things arose it will 
be the purpose of this paper to explain, leaving to the 
next to expand the use made of it. 

It is not too much to say that the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws ended a long anu dismal period for labour in Eng- 
land. The men of 1846 were the first English workmen 
since the Reformation who found themselves in a;mate- 
rially better economic position than their immediate prede- 
cessors. They found themselves favoured) by a rapidly ex- 
panding trade and a relatively stable market for wheat, 
what fluctuations there were in the latter taking the form 
of a steady decline from decade to decade, on the whole. 
For the) first time for three hundred years the problem of 
living was materially easier, a fact of which it is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance. 

First, as to the expansion of trade. We have had 
good and bad times since 1846, but the state of things, 
merely from a trading point of view, produced by a run 
of bad harvests before that date can never have occurred 
since. At any time in those days it was very difficult for 
the common people to,buy anything beyond their daily 
bread, and the general internal trade of the country was 
consequently insignificant. When a bad harvest raised the 
price of wheat, however, what working and lower middle- 
class demand there was for ,anything but bread virtually 
ceased. According to a contemporary pamphlet, written 
by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, there were in 1841 
1,600 untenanted houses in Preston, 3,500 in Leeds, and 
2,000 in Sheffield. Elsewhere we learn that in Halifax, 
for the first half of 1839, 164 persons were imprisoned for 
debt, for the same portion of 1840; the number had risen 
to 264, and next year to no'fewerthan 359! In seven years 
the ;poor rates of Wigan nearly doubled. One fourth of 


the rates levied in Bolton could not be collected 
owing to the px werty of the people. In = an 
elaborate return laid before the ministers of 


all denominations who met at Manchester in 1841 
it is almost as melancholy to read the answers to the 
question, “ What is the condition of the middle class in 
your district, such as the small trader, etc.?” as to those 
dealing with the proletariat itself. In Dumfries their con- 
dition “had decidedly materially deteriorated” as com- 
pared with former periods ; in Lanark they were “ gradually 
losing their capital and sinking into poverty”; in Kilmar- 
nock “complaints were very general and many were 
almost in a state of insolvency.” Nor were affairs on the 
English side of the Border any better. In Bedfordshire 
“the middle classes complain of want of trade from the 
high price of bread, and consequent inability of the 
labourer to purchase other articles;” in Bucks they were 
“as bad or worse off than the labourers, having rates and 
taxes to pay, and being obliged to keep up a somewhat 
respectable appearance” ; in Cambridge they were “ not in 
a prosperous condition, now bread is dear”; in Cheshire 
“many of them have been sold up, and have lost their 
little all owing to the poverty of their customers.” It was 
the same story right through: the large manufacturers 


were forced to keep their works idle, the small traders 
were compelled to pay increasing poor rates out of de- 
creased incomes, houses were standing empty in hundreds, 
the unemployed numbered thousands in every large town. 

All this is familiar enough ground, and readers of 
The Speaker will not require to be told that in bad years, 
when it took practically all the wages of the working 
classes to buy an inadequate supply of bread, it was impos- 
sible for them to provide any adequate demand for the 
produce of our factories. Nor, again, is it needful to do 
more than point out, as was done frequently at the time, 
that the manufacturer could not recoup himself in years of 
dearth for bad trade at home umless the foreigner was 
allowed to pay in some way for the goods sent to him. 
After Free Trade, a bad harvest simply meant a big 
demand for foreign food-stuffs, and consequently an in 
creased foreign demand for manufactures in payment. 
The bread tax prevented this natural relief for industria? 
depression from taking effect; and a bad harvest then 
produced a stagnation in general trade of which modern 
depressions give us a very inadequate idea. The influence 
of the home harvest on the general state of trade is not 
now so absolute, and it is perfectly possible for us to have 
a bad harvest but busy factories. In the days of Pro- 
tection such a thing could not occur. 

It seems to be doubtful whether British industry could 
have grown any further had the Corn Law_ remained. 
Very probably we had then reached the limits both of 
population and trade possible under the circumstances. 
It is terrible to contemplate, in view of the facts that the 
population had been increasing at the rate of 400,000 yearly 
and that the potato disease had appeared in the mean- 
time, what would have been the state of things had the 
fiscal policy, which brought such disasters during the bad 
harvests of 1838-9, been continued during those at the end 
of the next decade. Peel probably prevented us taking any 
part in the revolutionary movement of 1848. As it was, 
the very years which might readily have been those of 
great national disaster were, on the whole, the most 
favourable to the common people for generations. If the 
harvests failed manufactures did not collapse ; and though 
bread did not at once become cheap, it did not rise to 
famine rates. 

It is not too much to say that the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws brought at once to the British working class the 
first really vital and universal improvement in their econo- 
mic condition since the Reformation. Various trades had 
received benefit from the Factory Acts and other measures, 
but the best of these only affected special sections of the 
manual-labour class. Free Trade was an immediate and 
universal boon. Trade was not only made vastly more 
steady, it became capable of more rapid growth, and the 


demand for labour .was suddenly enlarged __in- 
definitely. With this increase in the demand for 
labour came a _ rapid’ cheapening in the cost 


of living. The thing a workman had to sell became sud- 
denly in increased demand ; those he wanted to buy were 
in more abundant supply. Nor, from a workman’s point 
of view, were there any drawbacks like those that followed 
the great labour-saving inventions that had caused the 
expansion of our industry in former times. There was 
nothing in this new reform to turn any man even tempo- 
rarily into the street. The gain was pure gain every way, 
and one which inaugurated a new era, as I hope in the 
next paper to show. 

Generation after generation, from the time of the sup- 
pression of the guilds and parish organisations in the 
days of Edward VI., the common people of England had 
been compelled to reduce their standard of life. Life had 
meant for them one continual struggle with poverty, with 
virtually no possibility of really effective self-help. They 
had been dependent in every way upon “the gentry,” to 
whom their general attitude had become one of outward 
servility and inward revolt. Now, for the first time, they 
had a real opportunity to ‘help themselves; and it is this 
fact, more even than the removal of a crudely obvious 
injustice, that accounts, I think, for the changed temper 
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of the time. The Labour movement began to adopt 
another tone, and to move on other lines, because an 
opportunity to make progress had been given to it. Actual 
progress within a certain limited sphere had become pos- 
sible; and the Labour army proceeded to make good the 
new ground laid open. Idealism decreased among men 
engaged in limited, but practical, achievements. The 
Socialist and Chartist yielded to the Trade Union secre- 
tary and the manager of the co-operative store ; often the 
same men gradually changed their methods in accordance 
with the new spirit. Labour politics lost all initiative ; 
the revolutionary Chartists mainly joined the Liberal Party, 
and Labour, as a whole, not only ceased to quarrel with 
official Liberalism, it even lagged behind it. For nearly 
forty years Labour hardly contributed one vital idea to 
politics proper; it was too busily engaged in organising 
Labour itself. 

The essential fact that effected this change was the 
new possibility of financing Labour organisations of the 
modern type. I do not suppose it would be possible to the 
modern workman to do anything more than live, on the 
wages current during the twenty years after the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Working-class families have become 
accustomed to better feeding, to better clothes and re- 
muneration. These people simply do not know how to live 
as their unhappy ancestors lived. It is only as 
the result of generations of steady depression that the 
British people could re-learn the stern economy cf 
sixty years ago. During our own time a most remarkable 
feature has developed in our social life, which is deserving 
of more attention than it has received from sociologists. 
The vast flood of cheap literature, the very existence of 
such firms as Messrs. Newnes and Harmsworth, the growth 
of football with its leagues and professionalism, and the 
indefinite increase of music-halls and cheap theatres alike 
point to the rise of a vast class who can afford a little, 
but only a little, time and money for amusement. 

In the fifties, however, these means of pleasantly spend- 
ing money had not come into being. The spirit of the age 
was sterner, more puritanical. What remains there were 
of the sports of “ Merrie England” were, too, generally 
free, even the village cricket clubs being in those days 
entirely financed and managed by the gentry. After the 
imperative needs of life were served, the people had little 
idea of how to spend their money, and, indeed, there were 
few ways in which the small sums they could even then 
afford could be spent. The various institutions, from 7 %it- 
Bits to Blackpool, which now cater for the amusement of 
the poor man had not been developed, while a ihree- 
volume novel was as much beyond his means as a yacht. 
Trained, both himself and his wife, to a rigid economy, a 
sudden increase in their means placed a fund at their dis- 
posal which there was no temptation to employ in any way 
but as a means of saving. In short, it was a fund from 
which it was at last possible to pay an adequate trade union 
subscription. 

BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 


THE STUDY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


N the morning of February 23, 1880, the city of 
Yokohama was attacked in its sleep by an 
enemy against whom no means of defence were known. 
From an active and flourishing port it was transformed 
in the space of a few seconds into a place of desolation 
and ruin by an earthquake of a violence unusual even 
in the earthquake-ridden dominions of the Mikado. 
Awakening Japan retorted with a prompt and character- 
istic move. Instead of being seized with anything like 
panic or dismay, we have it on the authority of Pro- 
fessor Milne that even before the ruins were cleared 
away a public meeting was summoned and there, in 
the midst of the wreckage, the Seismological Society 
of Japan was inaugurated. It is no exaggeration to 
Say that from the ashes of the Yokohama of 1880a 
new science has arisen. The city in perishing has 
given birth to the New Seismology. 








It will be admitted that this was a sufficiently re- 
markable origin of one of the newest of the sciences. 
The writer of an article* in the current Edinburgh 
Review in describing the incident adds one or two 
lurid touches which are hardly warranted by the bald 
facts of the case, but we feel disposed to forgive him 
as he has made for us a very readable summary of 
our present knowledge of the behaviour of earthquakes. 
Moreover, in the course of the article he does his best 
to expiate his offence by addressing a few properly 
severe words to those people who get carried away by 
their scientific imaginations. 

The time is opportune for such a summary. A 
quarter of acentury has passed since the fruitful disaster 
at Yokohama, and we may fairly expect that a science 
of this age shall have arrived at some generalisations 
of value. The question which most of us would put 
first to the seismologist would be, What is the cause 
of earthquakes? It is strange that there seems 
to have been very little attempt to arrive at a 
rationalistic explanation until quite recently. Even so 
lately as the terrible Lisbon earthquake of 1745 many 
English clergymen hailed it as a useful illustration of 
the divine disapproval of Roman Catholicism, while 
the Lisbon survivors seem to have felt convinced 
that Heaven was punishing them for their leniency 
towards the handful of Protestants in their midst. 
Man was indeed slow to learn that God was not in the 
earthquake. 

The modern seismologist would divide earthquakes 
into two classes which are sometimes called respec- 
tively the ‘‘ volcanic” and the “tectonic.” The former 
are usually of a comparatively harmless nature. A 
volcano in action, or in the endeavour to become active, 
will make the surrounding country shake in the samo 
way as will the passage of a steam-roller, or the descent 
of an avalanche, or any other local cause of vibration. 
Seismographs designed for recording the occurrence of 
earthquakes were the instruments used for determining 
the nature and extent of the vibrations caused by the 
passage of trains through the ‘‘ Twopenny Tube.” 

Very different is the so-called ‘‘ tectonic ” variety. 
The gradual contraction of the interior of the earth 
owing to its continual loss of heat results in a ‘‘ pucker- 
ing” of the crust, as if it were the skin of a 
drying apple. The ridges form our mountain chains, 
and it is at the base of these chains, especially of such 
as are of comparatively recent origin and perhaps still 
in process of formation, that the strata of the earth’s 
surface are subject to the greatest bending strain. 
Solid rock in such circumstances will allow itself to be 
twisted and bent to a remarkable extent, but occasion- 
ally the pressure will become too great to be withstood, 
something will give way suddenly, and an earthquake, 
more or less severe, will be the result. The proxi- 
mate cause of this kind of earthquake is, in fact, a 
sort of subterranean landslip. In some cases this is 
sufficient to alter the contour of the earth’s surface and 
form elevations or depressions, alter the course of 
rivers, and make or unmake lakes. More often, how- 
ever, the actual movement of strata is too small for 
such results. A sudden underground subsidence of a 
very few inches throughout a sufficiently large area ts 
quite enough to cause widespread havoc. 

The Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas are ex- 
amples of recent mountain chains along whose sides 
theory would lead us to expect the occurrence of fre- 
quent earthquakes. The strain to which the strata on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas are sub- 
jected has long ago proved too much for them, and 
they have in consequence snapped. A great “ fault” 
running from east to west is the result, and it is 
along this line of weakness that further slippings ac- 
companied by earthquakes are almost certain to take 
place from time totime. The disastrous Assam earth- 
quake of 1897 at the eastern end of this line has now 


*« Earthquakes and the New Seismology.” 
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had its counterpart in the almost equally severe disaster 
that took place at the beginning of last month near 
its western extremity, and which resulted in the devas- 
tation of an area larger than that of Great Britain. It 
is to be hoped that the India Government will see 
the desirability of adopting in this dangerous region 
some of the engineering devices whose invention has 
been the most practically useful outcome of recent 
seismological study. 

The best opinion seems to be that the minor earth- 
quakes which have been reported from various parts 
of the world since the date of the Indian earthquake 
have no very direct connection with it. There have 
been shocks in New Zealand, the Alps, and elsewhere. 
In England we have had a small tremor in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire at Easter,and a rather more severe 
shock in the Vale of Llangollen subsequently. When 
conditions are ripe for an earthquake in a given place 


it may, of course, happen that some secondary 
cause, such as a high wind or the vibrations 
from a distant shock, may be the last straw which 
brings it about. The first vibrations of the 


Indian earthquake reached this country about ten 
seconds after the event, and any potential earthquakes 
here would naturally have taken place then. Never- 
theless it is conceivable that the relief of tension caused 
by an earthquake in one part of the world may result 
in a process of redistribution of stresses throughout the 
earth’s crust which may take perhaps weeks or even 
months to work itself out. This is a subject for future 
investigation, but it may well be that the occurrence 
of ‘‘crops” of earthquakes at different parts of the 
world may be accounted for on these lines, and that 
the general disturbance of the earth’s equilibrium which 
accompanies earthquakes may be found to account for 
the frequent recrudescence of volcanic activity at such 
times. At present seismologists seem rather inclined 
to regard belief in any such connection as a mere 
superstition, but it is difficult to believe that the volcanic 
outbursts which we have had in the last few weeks in 
the Himalayas, New Zealand, and Italy are entirely 
fortuitous. 





GOLF. 


*T HAT two Englishmen were left this year to com- 

pete in the final of the Amateur Championship 
is a matter of poignant grief to the patriotic Scot, for 
whatever else the union between England and Scotland 
may have effected it has not removed the racial rivalry 
in sport. That this rivalry should be most pronounced 
in golf is only natural, as the game for long was almost 
exclusively a Scottish one, but for the last five years it 
has been played even more extensively south than north 
ofthe Tweed. The result has been that the conditions of 
the game have altered considerably. It may, therefore, 
be interesting to note a few of these changes. Let us 
begin with the status of the golf professional. Fifteen 
years or so ago nearly every professional was also a 
caddy, and those few who disdained so humble a calling 
were practical golf-club makers, and all winter, at 
least, were to be found at the bench making up their 
stock for the summer, and the constant ‘‘ waggling ” 
of the shafts kept them in sufficient practice. For 
several years Willie Park, jun., fine golfer though 


he was (and is), never played in a tournament, 
preferring to work in his shop and to leave 
the playing to more leisured years. The modern 


professional would regard the suggestion of carry- 
ing your clubs as an insult, and as for club- 
making, I do not believe that in most cases he could 
do more than glueon ahead. Hesells clubs and balls, 
but his goods sell largely in proportion to his success 
as a player. The game is the thing. The professionals 
of the old days were drawn from a rougher class, and 


the rewards open to them were meagre in the extreme 
compared to those their successors may obtain. The 
great popularity of the game has produced a keener 
competition, and the loafing habits of the old profes- 
sional caddy are not compatible with success under 
modern conditions, and the truth is that, saving for his 
humour and independent spirit, we are the better with- 
out him. 

Club-making is now a regular trade. In England the 
actual club maker is not usually a player, and, moreover, 
limited companies are encroaching seriously here, as 
elsewhere, on private enterprise. At all events the old 
club-making professional is becoming extinct. If the 
status of the player has undergone a great change, the 
weapons he uses must have altered no less. Iron clubs 
are comparatively modern inventions, for I remember 
well when the long, the mid, and the short spoons with 
their long wooden scooped faces were used for those 
shots which are now played with the driving mashie or 
the driving iron. Indeed, there is a legend that they used 
the long spoon to get out of ‘‘ Hell” at St. Andrews. 
The drivers were made on much the same 
pattern as the spoons, long faces, only less scooped. 
Then came the bulger, and now we have the short 
head with a straight face. I fancy this has been a 
change for the better, and that, even before the advent 
of the Haskell, the short-faced club drove a longer 
ball, especially against the wind. These changes, 
however, preceded the adoption of the game in 
England, but no sooner did the golf mania extend to 
the south than the increased demand created 
a perfect deluge of so-called improvements. We 
had patents by the hundred, all of which, the Scot 
was fond of saying, had for their object the 
minimising of skill and the: placing of the duffer on 
as near an equality as possible with the expert. 
There was the lifter which would automatically put on 
the deadly ‘‘back cut,” the driver faced with some 
wonderful metal from which the ball might fly with 
wondrous agility, the putter which refused to strike at 
the wrong angle, and last, but not least, as a result of 
Yankee enthusiasm, a ball itself which could leap and 
bound and fly as if the devil were in its inside. So 
much of the modern golf is played on inland greens 
that it is impossible to compare the links of ten or 
fifteen years ago with those of to-day, for the game 
on an inland is quite different from that on a seaside 
course. 

Has first-class golf, then, improved within the last 
ten or fifteen years? On the whole I am inclined to 
think it has, though the equal to ‘‘ Young Tom ” has 
neverarisen. The steadier life led by the modern pro- 
fessional, the more constant practice in match playing 
which he enjoys, have contributed towards his success 
as much as any improvement in club or ball. The 
increased variety in clubs—not to mention the Haskell 
ball—no doubt gives the professional golfer of to-day 
an advantage, butit is, after all, his mathematical pre- 
cision rather than his versatility that is his chief glory. 
Space does not permit me to speak of the amateurs, 
but the same progress is not noticeable as in the case 
of the professionals. No amateur, for one thing, has 
won the open championship since Mr. Hilton performed 
that feat some six or eight years ago. 

Comparing the present with the past I notice that 
matches are being lost and won more and more upon 
the putting green. The battle, nowadays, is not so 
much with the strong as with the straight of eye and 
steady of hand, and I fancy this will become more and 
more the case. 

In England much has been done in recent years to 
make golf popular, but one great mistake has been 
made and that is in the excessive quantity of competi- 
tions. Inthe old days we had our spring and autumn 
medals and were satisfied. Nowadays men must have 
their bogey competitions, their monthly medals, and I 
know not what else besides. Let us keep golf a 
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game instead of turning it into an excuse for pot- 
hunting. In this, at least, let us imitate our fathers 
in golf. 

R. J. Bryce. 





ORIENTAL COLOUR. 


NE night in the village of Tougourt, in the Sahara, 
I strolled into an Arab café. It was a mere mud 
hut of a place, sparsely whitewashed, with sandy floor and 
a big mud-built stove at one end, with little brass coffee 
utensils gleaming om it. One candle stuck in a pinch of 
clay made the darkness faintly visible. A group of a 
dozen men sprawled or crouched upon the floor round a 
domino board. Several of them were Spahis, in baggy 
blue pantaloons and short embroidered jackets; dark, 
handsome men with reckless looks and keen, attentive 
Arab faces. One or two wore loose cloaks of crimson, 
with the crimson hoods drawn over their heads. Others 
wore the dark chocolate-coloured burnous, and others 
agaim were in the usual white garments, their black faces 
blacker from the folds of white linen they peered out of. 

Huddled on the ground altogether they made an in- 
describable mix and blend of rich colour. ‘There was just 
enough light to show it; to blacken the faces in the deep 
shade of hoods, or light up a cheek or forehead like a 
piece of bronze. Crimson, dark brown, and white were 
the chief colours, all low and together, in large masses, 
with the pale sand and whitewashed walls for a back- 
ground. I stood in the doorway for some time watching 
and sipping coffee. Outside the night was as white as 
milk. The open space and houses round looked as if 
they had been snowed on. There was a faint smell in 
the air of dust and spice, decay and sweetness mixed, the 
familiar smell of the East, always the same. A few 
ghostly figures in their winding sheets crossed the place 
and vanished into unseen openings. Then I turned my 
head, and beside me was this darklv glowing interior and 
swarthy pomp of colour. 

It is not enough to say of colour like this that it is 
deeper, richer, stronger than ours. It is all this, of 
course, but it is much more than all this. It is different 
in character. In the East colour is a noun. In the West 
it is am adjective. We have coloured things, the East 
has colour. Emotional rather than intellectual, the 
Oriental mind does not reason or construct; it does not 
express itself freely in those arts which have a definite 
purpose and meaning, the arts of form. What it does 
express itself freely in is that medium which is itself 
emotional rather than intellectual, namely colour. In this 
it is our opposite. We have a definite purpose in all we 
do, and accordingly we find our expression in the arts of 
form. The architectural sense is the property of the 
West. On the other hand, we are as poor and weak in 
colour as the East is in form. The only use we know of 
colour is its decorative use. 

So when you find yourself in a place like this café 
you are conscious of being in,the presence of something 
new. You have been accustomed to think of colour as 
an adjective, to think of the thing first and its colour after- 
wards, as merely one of its several properties. But that 
evidently is not how colour is understood here. There is 
nowhere here any insistence on, or even recognition of, 
the, idea of form at all. The burnouses and garments are 
all large, loose, and unshaped. They make great, full- 
brushed daubs of colour, immensely rich and satisfying, 
but do not suggest form. And in all the surroundings the 
same idea is borne out. The interior itself, far from being 
the exact dimensions, is rounded and blurred in outline. 
The walls bulge, the angles are ill-defined, the roof is 
a low, ponderous curve, the great oven protrudes a shape- 
less rotundity into the room. Darkened shadows obscure 
the background, and the candle rays have only power to 
show, dim suggestions of pale wall and sandy floor. Shape 
there is none, form none, all is vague and indefinite. 

And the use of this in strengthening the effect of 


the mass of colour in the midst is incalculable. If that 
colour mass .were set in any ordinary room, let it be as 
plain as you like, but a room, as ours are, correctly and 
exactly built, with level walls, flat-ceiling, accurate windows 
and doors, it would lose at once three-fourths of its effect. 
The suggestion of distinct architectural form which there 
would be in the room, the definite purpose expressed in 
all the surroundings, would go far to kill the effect of the 
colour altogether. It would awaken in your mind that 
kind of intellectual perception which exact form naturally 
appeals to, and, in so far as it was able ,to do this, it 
would weaken and cripple your emotional perception of 
the colour. As it is, there is no such check. The pas- 
sively receptive attitude of the mind which is so directly 
opposed to the reasoning, thinking attitude is encouraged, 
ministered to, and sustained by the whole mise en 
scene. The surroundings and background all bear out the 
same impression and powerfully carry the suggestion of 
the colour itself deep into your mind. 

Background and colour are in fact inseparable. This 
ill-constructed and shapeless interior is just as significant 
of the race that built it as the heap of colour in the middle 
is. The Arabs have not got it in them, and never have 
had it in them, to build a flat wall or a symmetrical arch. 
They do not think in terms of form at all. And it is im- 
possible that they should do so, since, as we see the in- 
stant we imagine this colour in an exact setting, the pro- 
cess of thinking in form is itself incompatible with think- 
ing in colour. All here is a piece, harmonious and spon- 
taneous. It all comes out of one impulse of the mind 
and is the expression of a homogeneous character. Even 
the dim light of the single candle is as inevitable as every- 
thing else. How mean and poor soever, an English public- 
house will take care to light itself up brightly. It is the 
English wish to see things clear, the wish of a people 
whose character is built on the sense of form. The 
Oriental wish is not to see things but feel them, and to 
the Oriental a clear light is not a recommendation but the 
reverse. 

The advantage of seeing these things among their 
natural surroundings is that it is only there they attain to 
the significance of an interpretation of character. After 
all, character owes its meaning as much to what it is not 
as to what it is. It is the negative that makes the posi- 
tive, as it is the valleys that make the hills. Their appre- 
ciation of colour and insensibility to form are the positive 
and negative of Arab character. One conveys very little 
without the other. Their colour achievements in them- 
selves, their rich stuffs and carpets and tiles and glass, 
have no power of themselves to depict a human being for 
us. It is when to their positive side we add the negative 
and see how the two combine to produce a single effect 
that we find the human character in the work. It stands 
then for something more than a gift or accomplishment ; 
it stands for a temperament. You see it here as a part of 
life, making up with the things about it a consistent ex- 
pression of a people’s character. Take it away from this 
its natural setting and all its interpretative value dies out 
of it. Hence it is that he who tries to judge of Oriental 
colour by visiting museums is attempting an impossibility. 
Better would it be than this if he were just to let the fire 
burn low in his own study, and, sitting in the twilight, let 
his mind attune itself if it will to the rich obscurity round 
him. He will be nearer understanding Eastern colour 
in such an hour than all the museums will ever bring him. 

But, best of all, let him if he can visit the villages, 
homes, or bazaars of an Eastern people. Here only, 
where colour exists fer itself alone, does it put forth its 
full power and effect. No helpless parasite or decorative 
attribute of form, here it lives its own life and reigns 
supreme. This is that kind of artistic expression which 
has in it the character of a people. This is what you 
read in these gliding figures, in these dark, speculative 
eyes, in these breathing silences, in these gusts of scorch- 
ing passion. The handiwork interprets the man. To 
stand in the dim splendour of that hovel yonder is to be 
offered the soul of the East to handle. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 

UDGED by the academic standard of “ finish,” Mr. 
Clausen’s “ Morning in June” falls short of being 
a picture. The composition, while it exists, is dis- 
guised ; the finish is in effect, not in detail. The effect, 
however, is decisive. One’s eye scarcely notices the 
tall poplar on the left or the haystack on the right of the 
foreground, but follows the receding road between them, 
drawn forward irresistibly by a vision of illimitable 
country, boundless air. From the pinkish white road 
crossed by purple shadows to a green wilderness melting 
into the wind-filled sky, the painting is slight with the 
slightness of a quick, though strong, impression—a few 
delicate tones merging into each other; in a word, the 
artist has striven for the essence of nature, not her 
delineations, and the result is a big sketch. But the 
sketchiness is justified by the huge simplicity of the land- 
scape, by the sense of freedom it conveys, by its summer 
daylight, by the mere fact that it has power to transplant 
us many miles from stuffy galleries and artificial surround- 
ings. The same painters “Ploughman’s Breakfast: 
November,” is closer, and might be termed a province 
where the other isan empire. As a piece of scintillating 
colour it recalls some of the gems lately exhibited at the 
Goupil Gallery. The play of prismatic sunshine on dew- 
drenched herbage betokens a more intimate though a 
less broad mastery of light. It is thoughtful, well com- 
posed, finer, perhaps, in quality of paint than the other, 
and eminently pleasing. With a brief glance at the re- 
maining work, a clever study of a peasant woman’s face, 
which he calls “The Listener”—an angular face, sun- 
browned, slit-eyed, and quietly intent—one may pass to 
Mr. Wetherbee. His “Pensive Shepherd” has not 
quite the aerial delicacy observable in his New Gallery 
pictures, but his dawn pastoral “ Hark! Hark! the Lark” 
is complete in all his best qualities. One may specify 
the pale green foreground covered with dew as with 
a fine web, the rapt eloquence of the girl stayed 
to listen, the tone and ghostly dignity of the ploughman 

seen against pearly sky. 

I am not sure that Mr. East’s “Dance and Provengal 
Song” is altogether a success. The cold green land- 
scape with a more than murky sky and numerous small 
figures disporting themselves in drab finery carries 
with it an unpleasant suggestion of premature garden 
parties and east winds. From the human standpoint, accord- 
ing to which the human incident tempts one to regard the 
picture, it is a Monticelli subject blighted. It is moon- 
rise, but the moon has no effulgence of its own and gives 
neither life nor light to the dead greens and purples below. 
[The sentiment wars with the tone, and one feels 
that the latter, for once in a way, has unduly the 
best of the battle. Substitute hurdles or brickbats or 
even pensive sheep for those hapless human beings sup- 
posed to be enjoying themselves, and this picture or decora- 
tion is just as fine a picture or decoration without the 
drawback of an outraged sense of the fitness of mundane 
things. The “In the Thames Valley ” is curiously interest- 
ing in its reticence, but in its present position the light 
scarcely allows one to see it to full advantage. “Early 
Morning in the Cotswolds,” with its pale trees and dappled 
sky, is familiar in subject and manner; but both this and 
the bronze and gold “ Autumn in the Ouse Valley” have a 
definite attraction not offered by the “Dance and Pro- 
vengal Song. Mr. Arnesby Brown breaks new ground 
in “The Harbour” so far, at any rate, as the 
Academy is concerned; and though in this moon- 
light without the moon there are many unmistakable 
touches, the work has something new in quality as well as 
in subject—a profounder feeling, perhaps, than what one 
has noticed in his long series of cattle and pasture pictures. 
Mr. David Murray shows his diploma work “ Swedes” and 
three others. “Swedes” has a good sky and a sense of 
daylight—though the drawing of the crops in the fore- 


ground is a little too severe for anybody but an agricul- 
turist. Personally I prefer “The Tithe-barns” close by, 
in which trees and sky and a white solid church in the 
middle distance mingle harmoniously. The foreground of 
the same artist’s “ River Meadow” is too busy in more 
senses than one; the “Tween the gloamin’ and the mirk” 
has only the conventional subtleties of tone and light. 
One may commend the Chantrey Trustees for their pur- 
chase of Mr. J. Aumonier’s “The Black Mountains.” It 
is a good landscape; the stormy sunset effect, vivid 
without being theatrical, the rich though sombre colour 
of reddish brown heath and warm blue valley generalised 
in simple dignified masses, the sentiment quietly sad. 

Mr. La Thangue has painted two Sussex and two 
Ligurian pictures with characteristic vigour. The most 
attractive is that in Room III., the “ Selling oranges in 
Liguria.” Behind the girl figure in this there is a sense of 
space and distance, which serves two useful purposes ; it 
eliminates the sensation of back-yard confinement which so 
many of his brilliantly executed canvases provoke, and 
keeps the scene more behind the frame than is usually the 
case. The reverse of this may be seen in “A Ligurian 
mill-race,” wherein the tumbling waterfall threatens 
momentarily to tumble into the room, carrying the little 
orange-clad maiden with it. Surely the illusion of a pic- 
ture should not be an illusion that something disagreeable 
is going to happen to the spectator. Compare with this 
the rustic figure subjects of Mr. Austen Brown, whose aim 
is tonal twilight as Mr. La Thangue’s is noontide sun- 
shine with the vivid contrasts it gives, and how 
much more pleasant is the formers art for the 
eye to linger on, even as it is much less quick 
to attract! Among the literary painters Mr. Byam 
Shaw has a most ambitious effort in the first room, “ The 
grectest of all Heroes is One.” It were best said at once 
that the failure is commensurate with the ambition. In- 
spired by the best intentions in regard to taste and free 
from any theatrical taint, the work only succeeds in being 
a conglomeration of negative virtues. The Christ, the 
central figure of a pyramidal composition, is insignificant 
in its isolation; the others, grouped as they are with care 
anda certain skill, are simply expressionless. Decoratively 
speaking, the colour recalls, particularly in the blues, the 
weightiness of Mr. Brangwyn without the force. Mr. 
Shaw, in short, has failed to reach the standard he set 
up for himself, though he may derive some consolation 
fron th: reflection that it was an exceedingly high one, and 
that failure therefore carries with it no ignominy. 

F. J. M. 





THE REAL WORLD. 


AR away, behind the shams and the shadows of mortal 
life, lies hid some element of reality which alone can 
give value and coherence to mortal destinies. Great 

thinkers, seeing the emptiness of the shadowy desires and 
sorrows that fill our days, have tried, in different ways, to 
satisfy their search for the real, by forming for us some 
conception of that mysterious reality. And pure truth 
alone, they have concluded, is a thing interminable and 
undying. But it is a far cry from the Truth of Sakhya- 
Buddha to the “truth” of Mr. Bernard Shaw. As tho- 
roughly as The Best Friend of all the World, but with 
bitter hostility, does Mr. Shaw destroy the glamours and 
ugly falsehoods of our conventional life; but when all the 
superstitions of honour, love, devotion, faith, have been 
mocked away into the limbo of exploded absurdities, Mr. 
Shaw sets before us as truth a world so arid in its crude 
hideousness as to be more ghastly than even the worst ex- 
cesses of ambition or fanaticism. Man and Superman, 
like all his plays, starts by being a mordant exposition of 
every absurdity and falsehood ever bred by emotion; then 
it develops into a picture of the real world as Mr. Shaw 
believes it to be—of man as he is and woman as she is, in 
the dry light of cold veracity. 

And this real world is apparently a place where nothing 
except calculation has a place. Idealism is more than de- 
rided ; its very existence is denied. Marriage is become a 
mere contract ; social order mere organised hypocrisy ; love 
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the mere frenzy of desire. All this one has grown accus- 
tomed to; this is Mr. Shaw’s invariable explanation of life’s 
riddles. Though one might more fairly say, perhaps, that 
life is to him no riddle, but a thing irredeemably plain and 
vile. Yet in Alan and Superman he paints us this pedes- 
trian existence with more concentrated clearness than ever 
before, and insists with perfect seriousness that we take it 
not only for a true but even for an adequate picture of all 
the enormous shadowy forces that make up the surround- 
ings and the essence of the human soul. The play deals 
with the hunting of a man by a woman. He is desperate in 
flight as she in pursuit. She is aided and animated by pure 
physical desire, uncontaminated by any glosing idealisms 
such as love; and wins, in the end, by dint of 
sheer personal assiduity and “sex-force.” In a complica- 
ting underplot another woman has won a young American 
into wedlock, and is now only concerned to appease her 
father-in-law, and secure the reversion of his fortune. She 
is determined not to be poor, and her husband may be as 
romantic as he likes about love, but is by no means about 
money. 

The worst of so one-sided and so overwhelmingly bril- 
liant a play is that many of the young and humble-minded, 
worshipping the epigrams, may come to confound them 
with truth, and so begin to accept Mr. Shaw’s picture as 
a faithful presentment of the real world. As a matter of 
fact, half an hour in Mr. Shaw’s world is as poisonous and 
asphyxiating as a sojourn with Cyril Tourneur. Airless 
oppression, pitiless malignity, blaze of fireworks, combine 
to produce an effect as of arid lightnings flickering through 
a vacuum. The atmosphere is so hard, dry, lifeless and 
stifling. Never is there for a moment any touch of sym- 
gee or loving-kindness. Nothing but a contemptuous 
1atred for all the despicable creatures he sets writhing so 
contentedly across his scene. Even Jeremiah, even Jonah 
had instincts of humanity. But Mr. Shaw never conde- 
scends from his prophetic heights of fulminating disdain 
into any such low valleys of human feeling. This heartless 
and detached malignance is the mark of almost all his 
work. But in Man and Superman the quality is concen- 
trated to a point of really remarkable venom. It may be 
noticed that his young heroes are neither men nor gentle- 
men ;that they are invariably either whining curs or senti- 
mentalists. And here they are again boiled down and 
served up once more in quintessential strength in the per- 
sons of Octavius Robinson and John Tanner, In the same 
way, as Mr. Shaw’s women are all the same—all furies 
animated by sexual feeling—so now their every quality, 
their cold brutality, their measureless dishonesty, their 
impregnability to any sentiment but egotism, are resumed 
with terrific force in the character of the man-hunting Ann 
Whitefield. 

Blanche, Vivie, Raina, Candida, Gloria, each adds her 
prevailing quality—hypocrisy, mercenary coquetry, men- 
dacity, temper, animality—to make up the one woman whom 
we may possibly call the most repulsive figure set on the 
stage since the time of Middleton’s Livia. But Livia was at 
least human, though horrible; and the full horror of Ann 
comes to. the spectator through the knowledge of her grim 
superiority to every one of the amiable weaknesses that in 
all eyes but Mr. Shaw’s make up the chief of human 
character. She walks through the play fixed from first 
speech to last in her determination to marry John Tanner. 
She knows no hesitation, no shrinking, no remorse, no pity ; 
she is a monomaniac inspired by raw sex-passion. Her 
serene imperturbability is as ghastly as John Tanner feels 
it to be. She is secure and un-get-at-able. Thence results 
a fearful inhuman figure which would belong to great 
though hideous drama if Mr. Shaw had been content not to 
overstate his case. He may say that we have no right to 
object to hideous drama. Certainly not, if it be also true. 
And this the play of Ann Whitefield is not, through the 
very fact that its author has intended it, not for a study in 
monomania, but for a faithful representation of real life 
and real feminine psychology. oman to Mr. Shaw is 
primarily this wolvish man-hunting Deianeira, whose rela- 
tions with the male are those of the bee with her rapidly 
discarded mate. To her man serves but the one obvious 
end, and, once his functions have been exercised, he may 
die or be killed indifferently as the drone-bee, or the 
spider’s unfortunate husband. To prove this thesis Mr. 
Shaw melts all his heroines together, throws in Rebecca 
Sharp, Maria Rushworth, Isabella. Thorpe, Sidonia von 
Bork, and pours the whole vile brew into a bottle which he 
calls Ann Whitefield. Ann is not even human—much less 
a common type of humanity. She may exist in the hearts 
of many women—some elements of her, possibly, in the 
hearts of most. But as a picture of concentrated femininity 


she fails as egregiously as does all Mr. Shaw’s work to re- 
present life, and for the same reason. 

For, even as no picture can be true that does not in- 
clude shadows, so no picture can be true that rigorously ex- 
cludes all traces of light. Our life may be mainly unreal 
and hideous; but no one can maintain that it is entirely 
unreal and hideous. Mr. Shaw’s picture, however, 
is all of black, unrelieved by any ray of relief. In 
his scheme there is no place for any of what more ordinary 
people call the finer emotions—there is no room for gene- 
rosity, loyalty, or devotion. Love itself is nothing more 
than physical passion. The whole affair of mortal exist- 
ence, when Mr. Shaw has stripped it of the idealistic 
glamour that he so hates and undervalues, is seen by him 
to be desperate, internecine egoism. No wonder. This is 
what life would be without the despised emotions and ideals. 
And so their enormous value is once more vindicated. It 
is rather they that are real, than the sordid life which they 
alone have power to glorify. Mr. Shaw, however, vitiates 
his work by shutting his eyes with animosity upon all the 
nobler aspects of the soul, by denying their existence, and 
then, after painting a fanciful sketch of man without them, 
by insisting that this picture is a faithful and complete 
paegeer Are all Life’s features, then, so monstrous ? 

s love only desire, and devotion no more than a hypocrite’s 
egoism ? As well paint an ugly man with fine eyes and 
leave out the fine eyes. The ugly mouth is no less a part of 
the man than his fine eyes, but no more; and the man can 
only be fairly portrayed by full imitation of both his good 
and bad qualities. Yet Mr. Shaw leaves out all life’s good 
qualities, and then calls his fancy composition a portrait of 
the real world. And the damage of his extreme cleverness 
lies in the danger that its blaze may perhaps dazzle some 
of the youthful into receiving for truth this absurd and 
lop-sided representation of the maligned world they live in, 
which is never as good as people think—nor as bad. . 

REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

R. GULLY’S retirement from the Speakership 

has long been bruited, and is not surprising. 

There is no post in English politics which involves a 
greater strain, without any of the compensating 
attractions of life in Parliament. This was the opinion 
of Lord Peel, and the visible effect on Mr. Gully’s 
remarkable physique has been noted during the last 
twelve months. It is hard to do absolute justice to his 
Speakership, because it belongs to a political order to 
which his predecessors (save for the latter part of Lord 
Peel’s rule) were strangers. Superficially it seemed as if 
the Speaker’s power had increased. In reality, it has 
diminished and also changed in character and direction. 
The Speaker is now less the servant of the House 
than of the Government. That was the change 
predicted by Mr. Gladstone when closure was made 
dependent on the will of the Executive, and it has been 
fully developed in recent years. Mr. Gully has been 
forced to bow to it. Minor alterations, such as the 
cutting-down of the time allotted to questions, have 
emphasised the Speaker’s dependence on the Govern- 
ment and have put him in the invidious position of 
interfering continually in a Minister’s behalf to pre- 
vent anything like effective cross-examination across 
the floor. Perhaps this tendency to the suppression of 
the rights of the House as against the Executive has 
been involuntarily accentuated by a Speaker with a 
clear but rather legal mind, not quite adequately seized 


of what is called the ‘‘ sense of the House.” 
* * * ia 


As an inheritor of the great ceremonial traditions 
of the Speakership Mr. Gully has been admirable. The 
House discovered no loss of the dignity of bearing to 
which it attaches so much importance when it passed 
from the rule of Lord Peel to that of the retiring 
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Speaker. Moreover, Mr. Gully, with his faultless 
presence, combined the useful gift of a dry, rather 
penetrating humour. Behind the scenes he was, I 
think, a stiff interpreter of the Parliamentary law and 
prophets, now made so much narrower and harder in 
their application. Nor has he been able to check the 
constant tendency to abuse them in the interests not 
of liberty but of the dominant party. I will not pretend 
that the Opposition were always satisfied with his 
government of the House and no lover of Parliament 
as the embodiment of English democracy could approve 
the fatal resort to physical force against the Irish 
Nationalists. Nevertheless, the great moral of his 
Speakership—impressive and interesting as it has been 
—has been to mark the transition from the earlier con- 
ceptions of the office to a status more closely allied to 
the Presidency of the French Chamber. That change 
is part of the great Tory reaction ; Mr. Gully had little 
alternative but to accept and interpret it. 
” * * * * 

His successor, it may be assumed, will be Mr. 
Lowther. He is certainly the ablest Parliamentarian 
—in the sense of power to interpret the procedure of 
the House—on the Ministerial side. And he will 
probably make a good Speaker, though it is im- 
possible to endorse the careless verdict that he used 
his powers as Chairman of Committees without a con- 
siderable tinge of partisanship. Mr. Lowther has a 
gift not rare with able Englishmen. He has a rapid 
mind and strong will, combined with a slow, apparently 
hesitating, delivery. He is, in a word, a very astute, 
clear-headed man, whose career, I should have thought, 
would have lain as a Cabinet Minister rather than in 
the gorgeous but wearying livery of the Speakership. 
Without his aid, subtly and powerfully tendered, Mr. 
Balfour would never have got the Education Act, and 
no man has done more, by mere tact and judicious 
softening, to temper the real asperities of the Bal- 
fourian rule. That is a very partisan training for the 
Speakership, and a minority of Liberals would have 
liked to mark their feeling about the situation by pro- 
posing a candidate. This will not be done, but we must 
remember that if Mr. Lowther is elected, and we do not 
go back to the precedent of 1837, the pressure will be 
strongly in favour of re-election after the dissolution. 

* * * 7 . 

For once a great event has been thoroughly dis- 
counted by the prophets. So far as I know general 
naval opinion, in Europe, the view of our own experts, 
and that of the Japanese all coincided. It was pro- 
phesied: (1) that the battle must take place off Tsu- 
shima ; (2) that it would be a running fight of three 
or four days, in the course of which the Russian 
ammunition would be thoroughly exhausted; (3) 
that the faster and more powerful ships would 
be aimed at first, the Japanese being careless 
whether a few lame ducks crept into Vladivostok, 
and anticipating at the very worst that a very 
simple and easy blockade of that port might be neces- 
sary. But they never had the smallest doubt as to the 
place and method of the victory. Togo’s ships never 
went south. They awaited the Russians in the place 
which they knew the invaders must pass, in waters 
thoroughly and accurately explored by them—I am told 
their charts of the Corean Straits are far superior to 
our own—unknown to their enemy, and most difficult 
of navigation. It isclear, indeed, that Togo’s fleet ran 


several of the Russian vessels ashore. On the whole, 
they regarded the complete defeat of a heterogeneous 
Armada by a homogeneous feet as absolutely certain. 

* + * o ” 


I imagine the victory has helped the strong party 
which regards the Anglo-Japanese Treaty as an instru- 
ment to be continually strengthened in an offensive 
way. It is to be hoped that Lord Lansdowne will not 
be a party to this cry. Surely we have done quite 
enough for Japan, for we alone have provided the con- 
dition necessary to her whole plan of campaign— 
the isolation of the French fleet. Moreover, we 
are bound to take into account the Japanese 
policy of Australia, so sharply divided from 
our own, and the fact that we are primarily a European, 
not an Asiatic Power, joined to France by our agree- 
ment, and interested in making up to her to some 
small extent for the loss she suffers by the weakening 
of Russia. Indeed, there is no reason why we should 
not now go hand in hand with France, which holds, 
perhaps, half of the Russian Debt and is desperately 
anxious to avoid a second and much worse Panama. 
The réle of a peace-making and moderating Power 
admirably suits Lord Lansdowne, according both with 
his temperament and with the general lines of his 
foreign policy. The Japanese Alliance will no doubt be 
maintained, for no one deserts a friend at once powerful 
and lucky. But I fancy the call for a_ perfectly 
unnecessary extension of it will be resisted, just as 
Mr. Balfour resisted Lord Kitchener’s attempted 
revival of the forward policy on the north-west frontier 


of India. 
+. * * * * 


The second reading of the Sunday Closing Bill 
was no doubt lost by the abstention of a minority of 
dissenting Liberals, who dislike a purely prohibitive 
measure and do not think with the temperance party 
that a rigorous measure of Sunday closing is a judicious 
line of advance. This, and not, as was first thought, 
the hostile vote of the Nationalists, accounted for the 
wreck of the measure. A section of Parliamentary 
Liberals have been irritated by the opposition to Mr. 
Noel Buxton in Whitby, for they remember that two 
of the most admirable members of their party who ever 
sat in the House of Commons, Mr. Whitbread and Sir 
James Stansfield, were brewers, and they are not pre- 
pared to declare that interest in a brewery constitutes 


a bar to Liberalism. 
” * ” * * 


By the way, it is generally assumed that it is 
incumbent on a retiring Speaker who accepts a peerage 
to take an endowment of his dignity in the shape of 
%4,000 a year. This is not the case. An earlier 
custom was to divide the £4,000 equally between two 
lives—the Speaker's and his heir's. A Speaker without 
issue instituted, I believe, the prevailing practice, but 
it would be quite open to Mr. Gully to revert to the 
more remote habit. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
HUGH CHAMBERLAYNE: AN EARLIER FISCAL 
REFORMER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign has now occupied 
the attention of the whole country for many months. It 
is strange then that no one has pointed out a curious his- 
torical parallel to it in the campaign of Hugh Chamber- 
layne in the reign of William the Third. 

Hugh Chamberlayne was what was called in those 
days a “projector,” and his project was one of fiscal 
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reform. The reform, however, was not Protection as it 
is now, but a Land Bank with power to issue on the security 
of English land immense quantities of inconvertible paper 
currency. The hopes he based on this, and his mode of 
advocating it, bear as close a family resemblance to those 
of Mr. Chamberlain as that which subsists between the 
two “projectors” names. All this will appear from 
Chapter xx. of Macaulay’s History of England. 

According to Macaulay, Hugh Chamberlayne declared 
the land bank to be “the one cure for every distemper of 
the State. A land bank would work for England miracles 
such as had never been wrought for Israel, miracles ex- 
ceeding the heaps of quails and the daily shower of manna. 
There would be no taxes, and yet the Exchequer would 
be full to overflowing. There would be no poor rates, for 
there would be no poor. The income of every landowner 
would be doubled. The profits of every merchant would 
be increased. In short, the island would be the paradise 
of the world. The only losers would be the moneyed men, 
those worst enemies of the nation, who had done more 
injury to the gentry and yeomanry than an invading army 
from France would have had the heart to do.” 

These are Macaulay’s words, but on a first reading 
one might be forgiven for mistaking them for Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s famous description of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
ject. There is indeed this difference. The men who in 
Mr. Hugh Chamberlayne’s time were working the ruin 
of England were the hated Whig merchants. Now it is 
the hated foreign merchants who are making immense 
fortunes out of the unfortunate Britisher by selling him 
goods below the cost of production. 

Then, just as now, there were the “whole hogger” and 
the “little pigger” among the financial reformers. The 
little niggers wanted the issue of paper money to be limited 
to the market value of all the land in England. This 
essentially little England notion was manfully rejected by 
the whole hoggers. They conténded that the true value 
of English land was not what it would fetch in the market, 
but the amount of rent it would bring in during the 
number of years for which it was let. Thus, if a manor 
was worth, say, £1,000 a year, a lease of it for a hundred 
years was worth—and therefore good security for—{£100,000. 
Thus, by sufficiently increasing the number of years of 
letting any plot of land might be made a sufficient security 
for any amount of money, and therefore, they argued, it 
would be absurd to put any limit on the issue of paper 
money by the land bank. 

Of course, Hugh Chamberlayne, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, was a whole hogger. Again, in the words of 
Macaulay, “On this subject Chamberlayne was proof even 
to arithmetical demonstration. He was reminded that the 
fee simple of land would not sell for more than twenty 
years’ purchase. To say, therefore, that a term of a hun- 
dred years was worth five times as much as twenty years 
was to say that a term of a hundred years was worth five 
times the fee simple; in other words, that a hundred was 
five times infinity. Those who reasoned thus were refuted 
by being told that they were usurers; and it should seem 
that a large number of country gentlemen thought the 
refutation complete.” 

Hugh Chamberlayne here clearly anticipates Mr. 
Chamberlain’s methods of using figures only as illustra- 
tions and replying to those who still believe in the rules 
of arithmetic by telling them they are little Englanders. 

Hugh Chamberlayne, in December, 1693, was heard 
upon his project by the House of Commons. After debate 
it was, in spite of the opposition of the Whigs, referred to 
a committee, who, in due course, reported in its favour. 
The report was, however, allowed to lie upon the table 
till 1696, when the matter was again revived. It was re- 
vived, however (in the words of Macaulay, ch. xxi.), “in 
a form less shocking to common sense and less open to 
ridicule than that which had, two years before, been under 
the consideration of the House of Commons. Chamber- 
layne, indeed, B aptene a loudly against all modifications 
of his plan, and proclaimed with undiminished confidence 
that he would make all his countrymen rich if they would 
only let him. He was not, he said, the first great dis- 
coverer whom princes and statesmen had regarded as a 
dreamer. Henry the Seventh had, in an evil hour, refused 
to listen to Christopher Columbus, and the consequence 
had been that England had lost the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. But what were the mines of Mexico to the riches of 
a nation blessed with an unlimited paper currency? By 
this time, however,” proceeds Macaulay (who had he lived 
in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s time would no doubt have 
been requested, if he could not be a patriot, at any rate to 
try to be a gentleman), “the united force of reason and 


ridicule had reduced the once numerous sect which fol- 
lowed Chamberlayne to a small and select company of 
incorrigible fools.” And, in short, the great projector and 
his great project were thrown over. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in “his Radical days,” told us of 
an ancestor of his who was one of the clergy expelled from 
their livings on the Restoration. That was a very good 
sort of ancestor for him at that period. It would seem to 
most people that Hugh Chamberlayne would be an equally 
good ancestor for him at the present time. Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain will tell us if he was really an ancestor. I 
confess I have a conviction that the expelled ancestor of 
1662 and the projecting Chamberlayne of 1694 were one 
and the same gentleman. I do not base this on any vague 
principle such as that as a man grows older and stronger 
he is more likely to be addicted to projecting than being 
expelled. I base it on the consideration that the Tory 
Hugh Chamberlayne in 1694 bears so close a family re- 
semblance to the Tory Mr. Chamberlain of to-day, it is 
natural to include that thirty years before the former was 
like his distinguished descendant, a Puritan and Repub- 
lican.—Yours, etc., 


Reform Club. o's. 3 





IN FANCY FAIR. 

| Bee at her garden gate : 
Fancy may have long to wait. 
Pole to Line and sun to snow : 
Fancy may have far to go. 
Memory hath dreams: the birds, 
Prisoned sobs and passioned words. 
In the waking sun they stand, 
Life’s drab riddle in his hand. 
Thrushes, O be silent now . 
Now with song record his vow; 
Shrink not, daisies, as they kneel ; 
Part they now for woe or weal. 
Hope is her’s and her’s long prayer, 
His a loop of her dark hair ; 
Hope is her’s, he'll win the world ; 
Fancy’s sails are wide unfurled. 
He will come again at noon, 
His bright way with roses strewn ; 
From the turnpike wave good-bye, 
From the hill-top—hope is high ! 
Wave her wait and wave him well . . . 
Memory no more may tell. 
Hope is high: O then beware! 
Gauds are cheap in Fancy Fair. 
Now a grey dream fancy weaves : 
Roses change to cypress leaves. 
He lies bleeding, dying, far 
In the cloud and wrack of war ; 
Or in hunger walks and want, 
Hope a spent illuminant. 
He has sunk (God !), sold to shame 
A dishonoured, ancient name ; 
Or, though victor in the race, 
Is forsworn : some fairer face 
Lures his soul to Lethe letch. 
Mark ye how that grisly wretch, 
Wrinkled Doubt, the malice-eyed, 
Mad his midnight mare doth ride . . . 
Fear and lies and old despair 
Haunt the lanes of Fancy Fair. 
Face them, Fancy, show thy whip! 
Pariahs ! each lifted lip— 
Each red coward mouth will flee 
To the kennels. Comfort thee. 
Take new roses for thy breast : 
He will dream and come to rest. 
In the shadows he will come ; 
Do thou fend with faith his home. 
Slow the deep tear upward wells, 
Fancy changing sentinels— 
Fancy at her garden gate: 
Fancy may have long to wait. 
Ratepu Hopscson. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE ICELANDIC SAGAS.* 


“INCE the publication twenty years ago of our 
S authors’ Corpus Poeticum Boreale, or Ancient 
Scandinavian Poetry, nothing has appeared on Ice- 
landic literature of the importance of this posthumous 
work, Origines Islandicea. The sudden death of 
Professor York Powell last vear probably robs us ofa 
valuable preface, which, no doubt, would have set 
forth the relative share that fell to himself and his 
master Vigfusson in editing and translating the 
Icelandic text and in preparing the critical introduc- 
tions. Ihe work alone of transcribing the scattered 
vellums and paper MSS. and piecing together a 
working text of many of the more corrupt Sagas must 
have taken Vigfusson many years to complete, and 
we may doubtless take it that this great scholar was 
responsible for such critical labours, and York Powell 
for the English translations and final editorship of the 
volumes left incomplete and piecemeal at Vigfusson’s 
death, As a monument of patient scholarship, 
immense erudition, and critical sagacity the Origines 
/slandice is an honour to Oxford and to the University 
Press, which also published in 1878 Vigfusson’s edition 
of the Sturlunga Saga. 

To sketch and comment even briefly on the con- 
tents of the two volumes would fill several pages of 
The Speaker. It will be sufficient to say that Vol. I. 
contains the famous Landnama-Book, the books of the 
settlers in Iceland, of the genealogies, customs, and 
laws, of the Conversion and Early Church of Iceland. 
The interest of the Landnama-Book is that it contains 
an exact and precise account of the family origin of the 
thousands of immigrants of Norse, British, and Irish 
blood who colonised Iceland a thousand years ago, and 
that the innumerable pithy anecdotes it contains give 
us insight into the social life of our Norse ancestors 
who warred on and forcibly possessed themselves of so 
many portions of the British Isles anterior to the 
Norman Conquest. The Landnama-Book proves that 
there must have been constant intercourse between 
Britain and the Norse peoples, and the great numbers of 
the adventurous free men who were attracted to 
Iceland about the year goo, by news that the virgin 
land was fertile, would seem to have voyaged en famille 
with their women and children, thralls, cattle, and 
household gods, following the example of Heor-leif, 
almost the first settler : 

“ Heor-leif harried far and wide in Ireland, and got great 
booty there. Then he took captive tenthralls. . . . Zhe 
oracle advised Ing-wolf to go to Iceland. After that each of 
the brothers-in-law fitted out his ship to go to Iceland. 
Ing-wolf had on board their common stock . . . Heor-leif 
turned tothe shore off Heor-leif’s Head, and there was a 
frith there, and the bottom of the frith turned towards the 
headland. Heor-leif built two halls, and the toft [enclosure] 
ofthe one is eighteen fathoms and the other nineteen 
fathoms [long]. Heor-leif sat there through the winter. 


“But in the spring he wished to sow. He had one ox 
only, and he made his thralls drag the plough. But when 
Heor-leif and his men were in the hall, Duf-thac made a 
plan that the thralls should slay the ox, and say that a bear 
of the wood had slain it, and then that they should fall upon 
Heor-leif and his men as they were seeking the bear. And 
they did so, and told their tale to Heor-leif. And as they 
went forth to seek the bear, and were scattered through the 
shaw, the thralls slew every one his man, and murdered 
them every one. Zhen they ran away with the women, and 





* ORIGINES ISLANDICZ: A Collection of the More Important 
Sagas and Other Native Writings Relating to the Settlement 
and Early History of Iceland. Edited and translated by Gud- 
brand Vigfusson and F, York Powell. Two Volumes. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1905. £2 2s. net. 


the stock, and the boat. The thralls went out to the islands 
which they could see in the sea to the south-west, and 
there they dwelt for some little while . . . . So he 
(Ing-wolf) and his men went to seek the thralls and found 
them there at a place called Eith (the Tarbet), in the 
islands. They were sitting at their meat when Ing-wolf 
fell upon them Ing-woifslewthemall ... . 
Ing-wolf and his men kept with them the wives of them 
that had been murdered . . ”—P. 23. 


Heor-lief, who got his name of Sword-leif from 
his feat of entering alone an Irish ‘‘ earth house,” or 
souterrain, ‘‘ where it was dark till light shone from a 
weapon which a man was holding,” and slaying the 
defenders, was evidently the very type of a Viking, 
one of those ‘‘ valiant, wrathful, foreign, purely-pagan 
people” against whom the Irish ‘‘ could do nothing,” as 
the Irish Chronicler tells us, ‘‘ because of the great- 
ness of their achievements, and of their deeds, their 
bravery, their valour, their strength, their venom, their 
ferocity, and because of the excess of their thirst and 
their hunger for the sweet-grassy land of Erin.” The 
Landnama-Book is full of personal family touches, 
and occasionally we have in ten lines the most fascina- 
ting psychological narratives : 

“ Asmund dwelt in Lang-holt at Thora-toft. He had to 
wife Lang-holt Thora. But when Asmund grew old he 
parted from Thora, for the too great throng of strangers that 
came there,and went into Oxl-land [shoulder] and dwelt 
there till his death-day. Asmund was put in howe there, 
and laid in a ship, and his thrall with him, who slew himself, 
and would not liveafter Asmund. He was !aid in the other 
end of the ship. A little later 7iora dreamed that Asmund 
told her that he was annoyed by the thrall. ... . This 
verse was heard in his howe: ‘I would fain be alone in my 
stone house. There is an ill crew on the decks of my ship. 
Toa brave man room is better than bad company. I can 
steer my bark.’ After that the howe [grave] was searched 
and the thrall put out of the ~~ Thora had a hall built 
across the highway, and had a -board ever standing there; 
and she sat outside ona stool and asked everyone that 
would to come and eat.”—Page 57. 


Reading between the lines one would say that Thora 
cared more for her home and for society than for her 
old husband, but that she was jealous of the faithful 
thrall who slew himself to lie next him in death. 
Accordingly she pretended that the dream had come 
to her ; but after she had got the thrall’s body removed 
from the grave her conscience was uneasy, and she 
took to charity and good works for the rest of her life, 
while still as eager for local gossip as ever (‘‘she sat 
outside on a stool and asked everyone that would to 
come and eat”’). 

The second volume of Ovigines Icelandice is de- 
voted to establishing the correct text and a translation 
of many of the Sagas that are practically unknown to 
English readers. Rich is the feast here spread before us. 
The editors’ plan has been; judging by internal evi- 
dence, critical and historical, to disentangle whenever 
possible the original form of each Saga, point out the 
padded sections and the fictitious matter imported by 
the fifteenth-century editors who added apocryphal 
adventures and flimsy stuff to suit latter-day degraded 
literary taste ; and in pursuit of this aim the Oxford 
editors have printed in small type all debateable 
passages and (unfortunately for the English reader) 
have omitted to translate the same. While regretting 
that the editors did not think fit to translate the text 
in its entirety, we must admit that the clearing away 
of the fabricated passages of bloodshed and over- 
sea adventures enables us to realise much more 
clearly and strongly the actual conditions and atmo- 
sphere of Icelandic society in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Vigfusson’s critical insight is as 
profound as his learning is immense, and, being worthily 
seconded by York Powell, he has endowed us with 
versions and translations that must be ranked as 
classics of Saga prose. We cannot even indicate here 
the fascinating dramatic interest of most of the Sagas 
presented. Let us instance Hrafnkel’s Saga as a 
story fit to be ranked with the second flight of Biblical 
narratives for terse characterisation, realistic drama, 
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and moral feeling. Hrafnkel is an Icelandic chief who, 
having sworn a great oath to kill any man who rides 
his favourite stallion, Frey-fax, slays his shepherd 
Einar, who has disobeyed him. Hrafnkel’s enemies 
steal a march upon him. Examine the following 
passage : 

“They marched swiftly upon the houses; the hour of 
rising was past, but the people were not yetup. They 
beat in the door with a beam and ranin. Hratnkel was 
lying in his bed. They took him there, and all his serving- 
men that could bear weapons. The women and children 
were shut up in a house apart. In the yard there stood an 
outhouse with a clothes-beam, that stood out from it and ran 
across to the wall of the hall. They brought Hrafnkel and 
his men up to it. He offered many weregilds for himself 
and his men, but when that availed not, then he begged for 
his men’s lives, ‘ for they have had nothing to do against you, 
but it is no dishonour for me that ye slay me, and I will not say 
a word against it, but I ask you not to do me dishonour, for 
that will not be to your credit.’ Thorkel spake, ‘We have 
heard that thou hast been a harsh man or merciless [\it. an 
ill horse to lead] to thine enemies, and it is good that thou 
shalt feel this thyself to-day.’ Then they took Hrafnkel 
and his men and bound their hands behind their backs. 
After that they broke open the outhouse, or storehouse, 
and took ropes and bound them. Then they took their 
knives and bored holes behind their hough sinews, and put 
ropes through, and so swung them up on the beam, and so 
bound them eight together. . . Thorgar and Saim 
then went forth and held the Court of Execution; then they 
came back and took Hrafnkel and his men down and laid 
them down in the home-yard, and by this time the blood 
was run into their eyes.” —Page 515. 

How terse and vigorous and sinewy is the style, 
like the body of a trained athlete! It is the perfection 
of oral narrative. There is not a superfluous word, and 
the march of events is seen in every essential detail. 
‘* The women and children were shut up in a house 
apart ”’—what a succession of scenes is suggested in 
these sparse words ! Shut in a house apart no doubt 
partly out of humanity, but more that the victors 
should be able to wreak their will on Hrafnkel at their 
undisturbed leisure. ‘* Thou hast been a harsh man 
and amerciless to thine enemies, and it ts good that thou 
shalt feel this thyself to-day”—how grim is the sense 
here conveyed of the speaker’s slow enjoyment of 
coming vengeance! No doubt we lose a good deal in 
reading the Sagas, as is the case with the Bible, 
through our unfamiliarity with the surroundings. 
Every man in an Icelandic audience would be able to 
picture exactly to himself the appearance of the stack- 
yard and the outhouse with the clothes-beam. The 
cool matter-of-factness in the description of boring 
holes behind the captives’ heels and passing cords 
through them is very Icelandic. Says Vigfusson, ‘‘ an 
archaic incident,” seemingly thinking that it is quite 
true to life. Very characteristic also is the passage 
about the Court of Execution. ‘‘Said Thorgar, ‘Set 
up the Court of Execution on some stone hillock, 
where there is neither acre nor mead. It must be done 
at the time when the sun is full south.’” 

The Icelanders’ passion for law has, we think, 
drawn forth too much praise from Dasent and others. 
Law with them, as with most communities, is merely 
the force of public opinion consolidated. But no 
craft, noredress. Your relative is killed by an enemy, 
and you try and exact his value in blood money, or kill 
the murderer, or get him outlawed. But to do the 
first or last you must have public opinion on your side, 
and naturally both you and your adversary go first 
round the countryside. winning adherents, and at the 
Moot you appear with your armed following, and inter- 
view the doubtful chiefs. The party that is strongest 
wins. Thus at the courts Hrafnkel was told things 
were going badly for him, and ‘‘ he started up swiftly 
and called up his men, and walked to the court, 
thinking that there would be but an open coast to him. 
He had made up his mind to stop petty folk of bringing 
suits against him, and he meant to break up the court 
before Sam and wreck his case.” Again we need not 


idealise Sam’s and Thorgar’s punctilious behaviour in 
setting up the Court of Execution in exact legal form, 


‘when the sun is full south.” This desire to do the 
thing in due order is chiefly self-defensive, so that no 
stigma or after penalty be their own lot, and it is partly 
the instinct of men to dignify and justify to themselves 
the killing of a defenceless prisoner, just as lynchers to- 
day often give the accused the semblance of atrial. The 
more unsettled the state of society the more necessity 
is there for public opinion to evolve a counterbalancing 
love of justice, and the Icelanders’ pedantic law code 
is therefore not altogether a pleasing testimony to 
the harsh lawlessness and brutality of the period which 
necessitated it. The virtues of Icelandic society on 
the whole, like the virtues of its literature, were con- 
ditioned by its striking limitations. The hard, strong 
masculine virtues are there in excess ; delicacy of 
thought or feeling does not flourishin this stern, practical 
life rendered possible only by incessant energy and 
force of character. The courage and hardihood of 
the men of the Sagas is astonishing ; the sense of fair 
play and chivalry is not particularly strong, though, of 
course, admired. To kill your enemy in a bold and 
daring manner is the ideal, but it is quite common 
to find a large band of men setting on one or 
two and slaying them at a_ disadvantage in 
satisfaction of a family feud. It was also an Icelandic 
practice to surround and set fire to your enemy’s house 
at night when he was asleep and refuse quarter to the 
inmates. Dasent says this ‘‘ was always looked on as 
an atrocious crime”; but it seems to us that Dasent is 
speaking as a man of the nineteenth century. The 
Icelanders’ contempt for wounds and death clearly 
springs from their physical insensibility to pain, and 
this in turn seems to spring from the severity of the life 
which weeded out weaklings and delicate men of sensitive 
fibre. The popular ideal of an Icelandic hero is well 
exemplified in the Havardr Saga, a story which, in 
its grim realism, its hard reticence, and its moral of 
‘* Bide your time and bite your thumb,” is extremely 
characteristic of Icelandic morals. Old Haward, who 
had been a great Viking in his youth, has a son of 
eighteen, Anlaf, who is killed by Franklin Thorbeorn 
and his men in a most cold-blooded manner. Thorbeorn 
is a great chief, the most overbearing of men, ‘‘ who 
took men’s daughters or kinswomen, and kept them 
with him for awhile and then sent them home.” Thor- 
beorn has ‘‘ hacked out the teeth and jaws of the dead 
Anlaf, and when he is forced to pay blood money for 
hjm at the Moot, two years after the murder (so great 
are the law’s delays), he takes out a knotted handker- 
chief, unknots it, and flings the teeth and jaws into the 
father’s face.” Men are very wroth and mad ‘‘ at this 
wickedness and foul wrong,” and Haward goes home 
stricken after an outburst of wrath, and lies in bed a 
third twelvemonth. But the old man is only gather- 
ing his strength and biding his time, and 
when the day of vengeance comes, and Bergey, his 
wife, says to him ‘‘ Anlaf will never be avenged if he be 
not avenged to-night,” Haward springs out of bed on 
to the floor, ‘‘ as limber as might be,” and arms him- 
self, and taking Thorbeorn unawares and weaponless, 
slays him on a reef, treating the dead man’s body even 
as Anlaf's had beentreated. There is a striking sen- 
tence at the close of this Saga, which may stand here as 
a cursory verdict on the Norsemen’s hard indifference, 
love of bloodshed, practical sense, and love of justice : 
‘¢ Eywolf Walbrandsson asked whether they should slay the 
thralls. But Haward said that his son Aulaf were no better 


a by the slaying of thralls. ‘ Stay here over night to 
see that no one steals aught from the bodies.’’ 


EDWARD GARNETT, 





FILIPPINO LIPPI. 


Fitrprino Liprr. London: Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is a new volume in Messrs. Newnes’s Art Library. 
It contains about sixty excellent reproductions of Filippino 
Lippi’s pictures, both fresco and easel, some of them of 
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enlarged details not easily to be bought as separate photo- 
graphs, and particularly valuable for the study of a painter 
like Filippino, who is better in parts than in the whole. 
The introduction by Mr. P. G. Konody gives a good though 
too favourable account of Filippino’s art. It is natural 
now to think too highly of second-rate Florentine painters 
as of second-rate Elizabethan dramatists. They belonged 
to a great age and had therefore a kind of greatness never 
to be attained by even the masters of our own time. But 
it is really going too far to say that in portraits Filippino 
“stands unequalled among his contemporaries,” or that 
“he comes closer to what we call the modern spirit than 
any other painter of the fifteenth century.” Leonardo was 
his contemporary, and Filippino was a charming imitative 
child compared with Leonardo, He was indeed one of 
the most imitative artists of his time, and the wonder is 
that he should have done so well with so much imitation. 
He never did better than when continuing the works of 
Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel in Masaccio’s own 
severe and noble style, than which nothing could be more 
different from his own usual manner. But he was always 
imitating someone, usually Lippo Lippi, or Botticelli, 
and there are several different influences to be traced in 
most of his pictures. He was, in fact, a second-rate 
artist, extraordinarily sensitive to the great forces of his 
age; and for that reason he helps us to understand the 
greatness and the nature of his age better than some more 
eminent painters. In his case we are not tempted to mis- 
take the virtue of the artist for the virtue of the period. 
He was made by his time, and he did very little to make 
it. So his excellence may be nearly all put to the credit of 
the wonderful century in which he lived. What is most re- 
markable about that excellence, being so imitative as it 
is, is the fact that it has not grown stale to us. 
Painters and writers, inspired by other men’s books and 
pictures, have often produced works of living delight to 
their contemporaries; but usually the delight has died 
with the first change of taste, and those works have come 
to be interesting only as examples of :bygone fashions. 
This is not so with Filippino. Though his colour has 
often a forced, exotic, richness, though his design is 
usually without unity or concentration, and though his 
sentiment is frequently borrowed, yet he charms us still, 
because in spite of his second-hand means of expression, he 
expresses that intense interest in life and in all kinds of 
beauty which made the art of his age and city so full of 
both. It is not any technical inferiority that disables 
the art of England to-day, compared with the art of 
Florence in the fifteenth century; but the fact that, 
whereas Florentine art was nourished and invigorated by a 
hundred points of contact with life and beauty, our art is 
a kind of game, or rather a number of different games, 
which different artists practise with no sense of reality 
and with no object except to conform to arbitrary rules, 
sometimes popular and sometimes artistic. 

Mr. Konody finds something peculiar in Filippino’s 
psychological insight ; and, indeed, it would be most re- 
markable were Filippino an academician of to-day; but 
nearly all Florentines of his time were interested in the 
mind of man and expressed that interest in their pictures, 
just as they were interested in man’s body, in flowers, 
in religion, in antiquities, and in a hundred other things, 
with a childish eagerness, which to a modern painter 
would seem unprofessional. Whistler expressed the 
modern creed about a painters duty very concisely. 
It is doing him no injustice to say that, according to him, 
a painter ought to be interested in nothing but paint. Art, 
he protested, was something as abstract as algebra, and 
the artist ought to work out his problems by some rule 
of his own, undisturbed by the sentimentalities of 
other men. And no doubt the fact that his 
theory had been refuted by every great age of art caused 
him to deny that there had ever been a great age of art. 
Yet the fact remains that the Florentines were great 
artists with a most unprofessional delight in life, not 
merely as they saw it, but as they felt it and as they 
thought and read about it; and they expressed every part 
of their interest in life in their pictures. Filippino did 


this,as well as the greatest. Take his fresco of Peter and 
Paul before the proconsul. This being in the style 
of Masaccio might be expected to be an academic work. 
Yet all the figures in it except one are real men, and men 
whom he has seen and admired in the streets of Florence, 
and who, though full of living detail as portraits, yet 
play their parts with exact propriety. Filippino not only 
looked with curious eyes at the human beings about him; 
he also could conjure up for himself a scene out of the 
past and people it with the life of his own time. Few 
painters now are even ambitious of such curiosity or of 
such imagination. Their business, they hold, is only 
with beauty or with phenomena, and their representations 
of beauty and of phenomena lack significance because they 
express no part of the artist’s experience or passion or inte- 
rest in life. I make one exception to the reality of the 
figures in this fresco, and that exception, too, is most 
characteristic of Filippino and of the art of his time. The 
proconsul himself is not a portrait nor a living man. 
His face is clearly taken from some piece of Roman 
sculpture, and he is altogether, in pose and in expression, 
a piece of Romanticism, giving us rather Filippino’s idea 
of how a Roman magistrate ought to sit and behave than 
any observation from real life or any piece of really dra- 
matic invention. He belongs to a different world from 
the Florentine elders and youths about him; and he re- 
minds us that for Filippino and his age Rome and Greece 
were the kingdoms of romance, and any classical detail was 
justified by its romantic association, as are medizval de- 
tails for some painters and poets of the nineteenth century. 
Classical things have lost their romance for us now, and 
we do not understand a romantic treatment of them; so 
the piled-up classical details in Filippino’s frescoes in Sta. 
Maria Novella seem to us merely fantastic. They do 
not quicken our fancy; they are no longer symbols of the 
glory of dreamland, as scarlet roofs, and flying pennons, 
and kings woven in tapestry are to our present taste. 
Yet they had this kind of magic for Filippino; and the 
fact that now the magic is all gone from them, that the 
Roman Altar in the fresco of St. Philip Exorcising the 
Demon looks like a curiosity shop littered with spurious 
antiques, is a warning of the weakness of all 
Romantic art. For Romantic art conjures by means 
of symbols which have an arbitrary temporary charm. 
When that charm passes with time those symbols are 
judged simply by their intrinsic beauty ; and if they have 
none they sink into mere curiosities, fantastc idols of an 
extinct mythology. The art which never tarnishes is the 
art which sees all things just as they are, relying for its 
effect upon the intrinsic beauty of things, and not upon 
some dreamlike association which has gathered round 
them and given them a strange irrational glory for the 
moment. That is classical art in the best sense of the 
word, the sense in which the Z/iad and the Victory from 
Samothrace are classical. Yet it is ingratitude to decry 
Romance. All modern art, at least since the first spring 
of the Renaissance, has been fed from the past, and seen 
a strange arbitrary glory about every object belonging to 
whatever past age has inspired it. And this strange 
glory, however transient and irrational, is a symptom of 
inspiration and a proof that the men who see it have 
been quickened by old beauties to make new ones. The 
age of Filippino, professing the most servile admiration 
of antiquity, yet always transformed when it tried to 
imitate, and often improved. Its colonnades and piles of 
armour and vapouring statues remind one of 
Chaucer’s conscientious enumeration of irrelevant facts in 
Troilus and Criseyde. Both are the result of reverence 
for the source of a new inspiration; and the inspiration 
itself, though quickened by past examples, is as fresh, 
even in its occasional pedantry, as if it had come to the 
first poet singing the first song in the morning of the 
world. Filippino’s toyshops of armour and statuary are 
not dull, because they were real symbols of beauty to him, 
charged with legend and full of the wonder of a past 
golden age that was to be revived. 


‘A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 
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EAST AFRICA. 


By Sir Charles 
15s. 


OUR WORK IN 


THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
London: Arnold. 


Eliot. 


Our East African dominions have been singularly lucky 
in their historians. Sir Harry Johnston has already given 
us an admirable book on Uganda, and Sir Charles Eliot 
now follows it with one equally good on the East Africa 
Protectorate. Sir Charles’s book is not only written with 
an exhaustive knowledge of his subject, as regards the 
country itself, the native tribes which form its inhabi- 
tants, and the development and prospects of its colonisa- 
tion, but seems to us also to be inspired by such a wide 
sympathy and clear appreciation of the spirit in which our 
work should be carried out as makes one regret more 
than ever the unfortunate muddle which has resulted in 
the colony’s loss of his services. 

Of the future of the country, “if we administer the 
government with foresight and rectitude, if we avoid 
crazy projects and execute the dictates of common sense 
without muddling,” Sir Charles has a temperate but, on 
the whole, a very high opinion. It possesses a consider- 
able area of territory well suited to white settlement. 
Moreover, the Protectorate is important to us not only 
because of its own internal resources but because it gives 
us a secure foothold in Equatorial Africa. From this 
vantage ground, bordering on Uganda and the sources of 
the Nile, whence it is proposed to regulate the water 
supply of Egypt, a well-directed English Government may 
exercise control over the native states of the interior and 
gradually introduce among them the rudiments of law and 
order. 

We imagine that anyone whoreads Sir Charles Eliot’s 
account of what has already been done in this direction 
will share his hopes for the future. Indeed, it is not 
perhaps the least salutary influence of books like these of 
Sir Charles Eliot’s and Sir H. Johnston’s that they tend 
to restore our confidence in the possibilities of English 
colonisation. What with Johannesburg and the Char- 
tered Company that confidence had been badly shaken. 
But the exploitation of a continent by the worst elements 
of our own and other nations is not to be takenasa fair 
sample of our colonising That spectacle is humilia- 
ting enough in its way no doubt. It shows that, where 
strong and violent personal motives come into play, 
public opinion and the Government at home are practi- 
cally powerless to control or direct them. But if the 
South shows this, East Africa shows that under normal 
circumstances we have a genuine and strong instinct 
towards justice and right rule. The only government we 
have suppressed in the East has been the “government” 
of the Arabs. The reader knows what Arab rule means. 
In their hands the slave trade—and it is the only form 
of trade of which as much can be said—seems to have 
reached a high state of organisation. They had built sta- 
tions and established depéts for the consignment of their 
human wares from Bagamoyo on the coast to the Congo. 
The prohibitions that were now and then issued seem to 
have had no effect whatever. Treaties with the Imam of 
Maskat in 1822, with the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1845, and 
again in 1890 were directed to stopping their horrible 
industry. But slavery is the Arab vice. It is much more 
than an ordinary social evil resulting from conditions that 


pass. It is a profound racial characteristic. The Arab 
takes to slavery as the Chinaman to opium. 
Just as the Arab occupation of Algiers resulted 


in the development of one kind of trade only, 
the slave trade, so Sir Charles Eliot confesses that 
renturies of ascendancy in East Africa have but had the 
same effect. “It is as slave-owners and slave-traders only 
that the Arabs have cut a figure in East Africa.” They 
have introduced, he says, nothing; they have built 
nothing. Their energies have been entirely absorbed in 
the man hunting which so appeals to their temperament. 
Of course, under the circumstances, no moral 
stigma whatever attached to the practice in the eyes 
of the Arab, and everyone engaged in it whenever a 


chance offered. “It was the ordinary practice,” 
we are told, “to add a few slaves to a cargo of mer- 
chandise,” and in this way, by a thousand petty channels, 
the traffic was carried on, and the miseries it entailed 
perpetuated down actually to the beginning of the present 
century. 

The terror of this system of slavery is a thing which 
the English imagination finds it difficult to realise, and 
such sentences as “ the processes of capture and convey- 
ing to the market seem to have been as barbarous as was 
compatible with not killing the human merchandise ” 
make no distinct impression upon us. Along the coast 
the Arabs made it their practice to carry off two children 
out of three from every family. The caravans of slave 
traders traversed the whole country, the gangs beat the 
woods for their victims. “The valleys were deserted, 
and no one dared to keep cattle for fear of exciting 
the cupidity of the raiders.” This reign of terror we have 
stamped out, lock, stock, and barrel. We have changed 
what was a human hunting ground into a region in which 
“the slave trade is at an end, and even sporadic cases of 
kidnapping are not heard of any more.” The work has 
passed almost unnoticed in England; partly because, as 
we say, we are unable to realise what the slave trade means 
and what are its consequences, and partly because when- 
ever our thoughts turn to Africa they always fly to the 
South. Let us remember our good work as well as our bad. 
To a population absolutely downtrodden and hopeless we 
have been able to restore some hope and the possibility 
of afuture. Sir Charles Eliot is not in the habit of using 
words too big for ‘his facts, but he is able to say of what 
he has seen in the Protectorate that “ We have every rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves on the accomplishment in 
East Africa of one of the greatest works of humanity which 
the world has seen.” Such are the results which ensue 
when the work of development is placed not in the hands 
of speculative syndicates and company promoters but 
in those of able administrators and paid servants of 
the State. We wonder how long it will be before we define 
and classify these two systems of colonisation together with 
the results they have both achieved. Perhaps when that 
time comes we shall admit the shortcomings of the colonis- 
ing-for-individual-profit system and acknowledge the value 
of Government control. 





LONDON. 


Tue Sout or Lonpon; a Survey of a Modern City. By Ford 
Madox Hueffer. London: Alston Rivers. 5s. net. 
“We are,” says Mr. Hueffer, in ‘his introduction, “all ot 
us who are Londoners, paying visits of greater or less 
duration to a Personality that, whether we love it or very 
cordially hate it, fascinates us all.” Of his own visits, he 
tells us, he wishes to give some such record as we give of 
“the distinguished men of our social lives.” And there 
he seems to express the ordinary view of an artist. He 
has seen something, and in his own way; and he will 
try to express it, and in such a manner that, while doing 
his duty by his own vision, he will suggest the absolute 
thing which many different people see in so many diffe- 
rent ways. A task which is difficult enough. For, what- 
ever we write of, we have to contend with, and in some 
measure to overcome, this complexity of even the smallest 
things which allows each observer a special view. The 
moon, if shining upon the sea, makes a bridge of light 
which comes to the shore exactly at our feet ; we think, ar 
first, that it shines so for us alone, and makes a bridge 
over which our own dreams alone may travel. But it 
comes thus to everyone! ‘So it is with all things that 
move men. And the artist’s difficulty in the presence of 
London is much complicated. For, although seraphic in- 

telligences, on some eminence, 
From whose top 
The hemisphere of Earth in clearest ken 
Stretched out to amplest reach of prospect lies, 


may see London as one mighty form and _ mind, 


yet to most of us London is not one, but many. 
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Therefore, we became not a little fearful as, when 
we went farther into the introduction, we read not 
only that “a _ really ideal book would not con- 
tain ‘ writing about’ a town: it would throw a personal 
image of the place on paper”; but also that 
“there must be no writing about Dr. Johnson’s chair in 
a certain tavern merely because it appeals to the author” 
(italics ours); that there must be no descriptive writing 
for the sake of the picturesque of antiquity, because “ it 
would give a very false and a verv sentimental rendering 
of London.” Further, Mr. Hueffer’s ideal writer must 
see that with all the new things there are asso- 
ciations which “will in their hour’ grow. old, 
tender, romantic, glamorous enough”; must not sniff 
at the suburbs; and must be “passionately alive 
to all aspects of life.” Thus, we began to fear that 
Mr. Hueffer proposed to himself the tremendous task of 
seeing London as we may suppose the Archangel Michael 
would have seen it. He would have “an impressionability 
and an impersonality, a singlemindedness to see, and a 
power of arranging his illustrations cold-bloodedly, an 
unemotional mind, and a great sympathy, a life-long en- 
grossment in his ‘subject,’ and an immense knowledge, 
for purposes of comparison, of other cities.” 

But we should not have mentioned our fears had 
we not hoped thereby to show the very remarkable powers 
of the author, who has allayed them quite, and has seemed 
ta us to give the largest minded and most complete im- 
pression of a city which we have seen. 

Although Mr. Hueffer keeps steadily in mind his 
difficult purpose of showing London as perhaps it truly 
is, yet his way is not, as might have been expected, to 
make innumerable generalisations. There are generalisa- 
tions in his book, but never are they dangerously divided 
from the experiences and visions out of which they spring; 
and altogether they are very few. His method is, roughly 
speaking, to record a score, perhaps a hundred, of the 
impressions which London makes on different people, to 
make these in each case typical, and so in the end to 
suggest, subtly, sometimes perhaps vaguely, but on the 
whole very powerfully, the great spirit which is the source 
of them all. Our own prejudice, we confess, was in favour 
of a much narrower treatment than Mr. Hueffer’s, a treat- 
ment which would express one man’s experience very 
fully and give a suggestion of London’s immensity by 
faintly indicating the other millions of men; there would 
be some long streets, a few houses, a roar, and then a 
silence, a glimpse of angry and then of tranquil sky, many 
lights, and beyond, thick darkness and a large silence 
that contains all\ sounds of beating hearts and trampling 
feet and groaning machinery. But Mr. Hueffer’s myriad- 
minded method and achievement compel us with gratitude 
and with little regret to admit their superiority. 

In two hundred small pages he suggests size, age, 
numbers, variety, in a wonderful way, by means of 
characteristic history, pictures, episodes, emotions, most 
concisely expressed, and in such a way that many will 
find here not only the things which they remember in 
London, or similar things, but also the sense of an horizon 
of something beyond, 7.¢., the countless and changing 
crowd and the few faces in it which they know. Thus he 
succeeds in being magnificently impersonal, not by being 
like a directory, but by mingling many personalities. What 
the child sees, what the lover, the provincial, the gipsy 
in his van, the merchant, the journalist, the esthete, the 
labourer, the antiquarian, the vagrant, the satirist, what 
the reformer sees, all is here implicit. The beautiful, the 
lovable, the many-memoried, the half rural, the country- 
townish, the outworn, the romantic, the some-day-to-be- 
romantic, the brand-new, the fashionable, the grand, the 
gay, the sordid, the terrible, the blank . . . . are 
here. Here is the work and leisure of London, the talk, 
the very slang. And he expounds eloquently, everywhere, 
what he says early in the book: “ London is before a! 
things an incomparable background; it is always in the 
right note; it is never out of tone.” The writing, too, is 
usually on a very high level of precision and effective- 


ness, and its brief phrases leave long travelling and re- 
peated echoes in the mind. Some of the pictures would 
make the reputation of a composer of “ things seen,” but 
what is most admirable in them is that they all serve the 
writer's main purpose, which is, we think, ‘achieved; 
for the little book is almost as complex as London itself. 
EpwaRD THOMAS. 





A COUNTRY PARSON OF TO-DAY. 
REMINISCENCES OF A RapicAL Parson. By Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
M.A. London: Cassell, gs. 

Mr. TucKWELL’s Reminiscences take us over many of our 
Liberal battlegrounds of the last thirty years. But they 
take us to an even more interesting place, to the mind 
of a man who was led to study the people among whom 
his lot was cast, their troubles and anxieties and the remedy 
for them. In describing the path by which he became a 
Radical, Mr. Tuckwell says: “I talked with all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. the last ever the more 
communicative. I learned to know the vie intime of starve- 
lings who carried my bag from railway stations ; of ragged 
boys who wished to sell me matches in the streets, follow- 
ing them often to their homes and verifying their miser- 
able stories.” It was found that the families who required 
a guinea a week to live in decency and comfort were 
getting only fifteen shillings and were in a state of serfdom ; 
i.c., if they ever attended a Radical meeting or “ remons- 
trated against the foul conditions of their home,” they 
were discharged. And discharge for such a reason meant 
expulsion from the district because employers held 

tcgether against such freedom of opinion. 

Readers of this book will be exhilarated if they, too, 
happen to have a kindly wish to improve the conditions of 
our poor labourers, for Mr. Tuckwell’s story is an inspirit- 
ing one. But we must reserve what space we have for 
the record of a most interesting and successful experiment 
which this good parson made towards solving the land 
problem. We might, perhaps, preface this by a statement 
oi Mr. Tuckweil’s politics, which he defined to mean “ the 
happiness of old England; such an administration of her 
land, her laws, her education, commerce, and finance, 
that every class, and every member of every class, might 
not only be beyond the reach of grinding want and habitual 
poverty, but might have leisure for recreation and improve- 
ment.” In discussing the land problem our author esti- 
mates that at least 7s. a week can be added to the income 
of the agricultural labourers, which, taking the total at 
830,000, means £,15,000,000 a year. He speaks with the 
knowledge of one who has himself worked the problein 
out. The glebe farm of 200 acres at Stockton was likely 
to want a tenant in 1885, so Mr. Tuckwell convened a 
meeting of some twenty men and proposed “to break up 
the whole farm into small holdings and allotments.” The 
proposal was readily accepted at a rent of £1 an acre, 
which was not charged for two years, because of the foul 
state in which the land was found. Some of the men 
tilled as much as two acres in their spare time, and Mr. 
Tuckwell avers that “an acre wisely handled means a 
profit of four shillings a week at least.” It is very im- 
portant to remember that the certainty of result depends 
upon the allotment being used to produce crops for home 
consumption. A pig is almost a necessity, and the chief 
returns should be made from cereals, potatoes, and the 
bacon fed on these. The next best crops are those which 
find a ready sale among the neighbours, but in the case 
of the labourers, to whom we have referred, the first 
consideration is to obtain in food the 7s. a week that is 
required for proper sustenance. 

This experiment became more and more successful 
each year, until Mr. Tuckwell left, and the need for fixity 
of tenure became too evident when his successor “ promptly 
raised the rents and cancelled the leases ”—the Bishop had 
refused to confirm them—thus ending the beneficent de- 
sign. It was but poor consolation to find afterwards that 
this ignorant, greedy, and unjust “ minister of the Gospel.” 
became “humbled and tearful and conscious of his mis- 
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THE B OK OF THE SEASON. 


LATER PEEPS AT 
PARLIAMENT, 


By HH, W. LUCY 


(** Toby, M.P.,”. of Punch), with over 300 
illustrations by ‘“‘F. C, G.” (F. Carruthers 
Gould). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


games Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ The pages ot the book airly bristle with 
n. 

Athenaeum : ‘‘ We welcome Mr. Lucy’s most entertaining volume, which 
also yields some of the most admirable of the caricatures ot ‘ F.C.G.’” 

Daily Express: ‘‘Mr. Lucy g ps with pl t reminiscence and in- 
teresting o| vation of the men and events in Parliament in the Sessions 
ot 1896-1902. .. . Mr. Lucy’s amusing chat is illustrated by many inimitable 
drawings by Mr. Carruthers Gould, and the whole book is admirably enter- 
taining. 

Daily Chronicle: ‘He (Mr. Lucy) has become a depository of Parlia- 
mentary stories gathered from men on all sides of the House, and he tells 
them in a manner which furnishes us with v on mod reading.” 

British Weekly: There is no describer of Parliament nearly equal te 
Mr. Lucy at his best. . . . Mr. Lucy is altogether unrivalled in his know- 
—_ of the facts that underlie every Parliamentary situation.” 

cotsman: ‘‘ Mr. Lucy does not confine himself to what passes within the 
precincts of Westminster or to the period covered by his book. He utilises 
good material wherever he finds it. 


NOVELS ri: LATE HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
SIXPENCE, 


It is evident that the Leda tf of Henry Seton Merriman did not die 
with him. His great stories, THE SOWERS and IN KEDAR’S TENTS, have 
emerged triumphantly from the test of the sixpenny reprint, in which form 
they seem destined to cstablish a record for sales. essrs. Newnes, by 
arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., are about to issue the whole 
of Merriman’s novels in their yee | Series, and have commissioned the 
well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, to illustrate all the stories. E 
VELVET GLOVE is almost ready, and the other novels will follow at 
about monthly intervals. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By C. E. OSBORNE. SIXPENCE. 

Tue Lire or Fatner Doitinc met with so much success in the ras. 6d. 
form that Messrs. Newnes have thought it desirable to bring out a cheaper 
edition by arrangement with the original publishers. 

Mr. Dolling was, above all, beloved by the poorer classes, amongst whom 
his work principally lay. 

The edition of his life now produced will be eagerly sought by them, as 
well as by others who were impressed by the enthusiasm which he threw 
into his efforts for the good of those who had been indifferent to any form 
of Christianity until they came into contact with him. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN : the Country ‘t-' People. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 

With 2a full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian: “ Deserves attention as a well-informed and 
serious essay... . A sane and balanced estimate enlivened by agreeable 
reminiscences. 

Athenaeum: ‘‘ A more critically honest and informed delineation of that 
most interesting folk has not come under our notice.” 

China Telegraph: “ Alike correct and sensible.” 


NEWNES’S LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects written by 
Spoelalists and profusely illustrated. Size,6in. by 4in., cloth, 1s. each. 















































THE STARS. LIFE’S MECHANISM. 
PRIMITIVE MAN, THE ALPHABET. 

THE PLANTS. BIRD LIFE. 

THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. THOUGHT AND FEELING. 
THE AR SYSTEM. ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
A PIECE OF COAL. WILD FLOWERS. 
ELECTRICITY. . 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE | KING ALFRED. 





EAST. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

THE WEATHER. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
EUCLID. 


MUSIC. 
ANIMAL LIFE, 














GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. LOST ENGLAND. 
THE POTTER. THE EMPIRE. 
THE BRITISH COINAGE. ALCHEMY. 
LIFE IN THE SEAS. THE ARMY. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. RAPID TRANSIT. 
RELIGIONS. THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
E co PLANT. EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. Ww 


EST. 
MIND. ALPINE CLIMBING. 

THE BRITISH RACES, A GRAIN OF WHEA 
ECLIPSES. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. | BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
THE WANDERINGS OF ATOMS. REPTILE LIFE. 

Speaker: ‘* Full of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting 
through over-compression.’ 

Spectator ; ‘* A series of which we have had occasion more than once to speak 
with praise.” 








GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


Tue BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE 
SECOND EPISTLE to TIMOTHY. 


Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G, MOULE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The Bishop ‘‘ has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the single intention 
of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, not for literary criticism 
or inquiry, but in quest of divine passages for heart and life.” 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
A NEW WORK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


By Professor C. F. NOSGEN, D.D. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


Dr. Nésgen considers the testimony which our Lord and His Apostles bore to 
= Law and the Pentateuch without demanding a supernatural acquaintance of 
either. 











JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE AND BABYLON. 


Their Relationship in the History of Culture. 


By EDUARD KONIG, D.D. Translated from the Tenth German 
Edition, with Additional Notes, by Rev. W. T. PILTER. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The Dean says :—‘‘ The short treatise which is here translated will supply an 
une warning against the hasty acceptance of a line of — which has 

Siahews vebemently urged in Germany, and has found too much countenance 

among some scholars in this country.” 


JUST READY.—Iilustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE ASGENDING GROSS. 


By the late Rev. W. A. ESSERY. 


This is the only book on life and work in Bible Lands which includes Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in ia, 
Armenia, Arabia, and Persia. It may be said to graphically describe the pro- 
gress ot the Cross versus the Crescent. It deals with all phases of Christian 
work in these countries, and contains stories of help given them through the 
Bible Lands Missions Aid Society during fifty years. 


JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JAMES LEGGE, 


Missionary and Scholar. 
With 4 Portraits (1 in Photogravure) and 12 other Illustrations. 
The Dundee Courier says :—‘‘ Thereis not a dry page in this most fascinating 
biography.” 

e says :—“ Dr. Legge's Life a; rs at a time when events in the 
East may help to emphasise the greatness of the work which he did during his 
thirty-three years’ active service in China.” _ ; 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ It is an interesting book.” ’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ The record of Dr. e's achievements in 
Oriental criticism, history, and translation is known to all men, but it adds 
completeness here to a singularly well-written and interesting book.” 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


OUR BRIEF AGAINST ROME. 


By the Rev. CHARLES STU TEVILLE ISAACSON, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Roads from Rome,” ‘‘ Roads to Christ,” &. 


People are asking what the distinct tenets of the Roman Catholic Church are 
aad why they are wrong. This volume deals with the subject in sufficient, an 
yet not in overwhelming, detail, with the most careful accuracy, and yet notin a 


pedantic or technical manner. 
JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK FOR RECENT CONVERTS. 


WORDS OF HELP 


On Belief and Conduct. 

By the Rt. Rev. HANDLEY C. G. Move, D.D., Bishop of Durham ; 
The DEAN of Norwicu; the Revs. W. H. GrirFitH THOMAS, 
B.D.; F. S. WessTerR, M.A.; Dr. JOHN WATSON (IAN MaAc- 
LAREN); ALEXANDER McLaren, D.D.; R. F. Horton, D.D.; 
G. S. Barrett, D.D.; J. G. GREENHOUGH, D.D.; J. D. 
Jones, B.D. ; W. T. A. Barger, D.D.; Dr. A. T, PIERSON ; 
and other writers. 

















London: 4, BOUVERIE STREET, and 65, ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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take.” This experiment proves what we have urged, that 
there is here an opportunity of vast usefulness if proper 
legislative pressure is applied to prevent schemes becoming 
abortive. 

In the early days, after the lowering of the franchise, 
Mr. Tuckwell issued a pamphlet which he again discusses 
and reprints here. In it he advises voters to lie if asked 
by those in whose hands their fate to some extent rests to 
give a promise of their votes. The present writer was 
instrumental in preventing the distribution of this pamph- 
let in his own electoral district, and its author does not 
appear to press his casuistry so strongly now as in those 
earlier days. If we admit that those who tried to intimi- 
date voters were unworthy of the truth, it still remains that 
the man himself who was to be served by the he is injured 
in his best personality by it. And a re-reading of the 
pamphlet seems to show that its weight is not increased 
by the paragraph impugned. A simple recommendation to 
preserve silence and to have recourse to the Liberal repre- 
sentatives would, in all probability, have fully met the 
case. 
But this error in judgment cannot blind anyone to 
the grand work of this genuine patriot. His Reminis- 
cences are a loud call to arms. The cause of the agricul- 
tural labourer is at last, we believe, to receive the atten- 
tion it demands, and Mr. Tuckwell must ever receive the 
honour of a valiant pioneer in this most urgent of domestic 
reforms. 





FICTION. 
THE Emperor's CANDLESTICKS: A Tale of Nihilistic Intrigues. 
By the Baroness E. Orczy. London: Greening. 3s. 6d. 

A GREAT deal happens in The Emperor's Candlesticks. 
After the Tsarevitch, disguised as a black domino, has 
foolishly been decoyed from a Viennese opera ball by a 
woman dressed as an odalisque in red and gold, we are not 
surprised to find that Chapter III. introduces us to a 
secret meeting of the Russian revolutionaries, who have 
planned the little affair. “It will be an appetising break- 
fast relish for the Autocrat of all the Russias when he 
finds it, as he does all our written warnings, underneath his 
cup of morning coffee,” sneered Mirkovitch, who had been 
sitting smoking grimly and muttering at intervals. This 
gives the note of the engaging romance before us. But 
the revolutionaries, children of light as our daily 
journals tell us, are not so wise in their generation as is 
the beautiful, dangerous Madame Demidoff, grande dame 
and Government spy, who at the opera ball that same 
night has kept her eye on the mysterious odalisque’s 
movement. The revolutionaries entrust the letter to the 
Tsar and the secret documents for the Central Committee 
into the hands of one of their number, Ivan Volenski, the 
private secretary of Cardinal dOrsay, and _ the 
Cardinal, marvellous to relate, is also conveying a price- 
less pair of golden candlesticks to the Russian Court, a 
gift from the Emperor Joseph. These candlesticks have 
“secret receptacles,” and the secretary, having secreted 
his dangerous documents in one candlestick, is horrified 
to discover that Madame Demidoff has taken charge of 
them and will herself deliver them at Court. Into the 
tissue of imbroglios that follow it is unnecessary to enter. 
The novel is clearly designed for the consumption of that 
immense body of readers which can only focus Russian 
life through the kaleidoscope of a Sherlock Holmes plot. 
The appetite of the English reader for such fare would 
seem to increase with its credulity. 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. XI. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe SpgaKer Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 


Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear." — Zhe Guardian. 
(Size, 4% by 3 by t% inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 
Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 12s. ed. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 2as. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in rs. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE INTERBATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 140, 


Containing a Special Article entitled 


‘THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,” 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Editor of the new Edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, &c. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A, LIONEL ISAACS, *. Fall Mall S.W. 


BuILp1no). 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 




















BOO KS, Auttent and Modern, Bought, Sold and 





THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING). 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mr. Thorp has incorporated .the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 





NOW READY, 64d. net, 
The New Number of 


THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 
GUIDE AND MAGAZINE 

FOR BOOKBUYERS, 

READERS AND WRITERS ; 

A PICTURED AND 

PICTURESQUE WHAT’S WHAT 
AND WHO'S WHO OF BOOKLAND 


PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL Court, Lonpon. 





A Specimen Copy will be sent, post free, on application to the Publishers. 

















BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 185:. 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when no 
drawn below £100, 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business 
tran . 
Apply, C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Sovruamrton Buitpines, Hien Horsorn, W.C. 
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CHATTO& WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs, CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they will shortly commence the publication of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can be accep- 
ted only for complete Sets. The First Volume, containing the two Plays THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND, will 
be ready immediately. The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the COLLECTED 
EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS. ONE HUNDRED LARGE-PAPER COPIES (demy 8vo) will be printed for sale 
at FIVE GUINEAS net the set. 








The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows : 
Vol. 1. THE QUEEN-MOTHER—ROSAMOND. | Vol. 4. MARY STUART—APPENDIX: I. Mary 


: ae Queen of Scots; II. Her Character. 
Vol 2. CHASTELARD — BOTHWELL, Acts Ly. 5 LOUBINE ~ THE SISTERS — MARINO 
Vol. 3, BOTHWELL, Acts III., IV., and V. LOMBARDS, die 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they have in the press THREE NEW VOLUMES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


ENTITLED RESPECTIVELY 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. [June 8.] 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
None of the contents of these three volumes have before been printed in book form, excepting in the EDINBURGH EDITION, of 
which only 1,000 copies were printed. Copies of this edition very rarely occur for sale, and then only at a greatly enhanced price. 


The following is a list of the Essays and Stories to be included in the Volumes: 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 


The AMATEUR EMIGRANT: FROM the CLYDE to SANDY HOOK—COCKERMOUTH and KESWICK—AN AUTUMN EFFECT—A WINTER'S 
WALK in CARRICK and GALLOWAY—FOREST NOTES—A MOUNTAIN TOWN in FRANCE—RANDOM MEMORIES: ROSA QUO LOCORUM— 
The IDEAL HOUSE—DAVOS in WINTER—HEALTH and MOUNTAINS—ALPINE DIVERSIONS—The STIMULATION of the ALPS—ROADS—ON 


the ENJOYMENT of UNPLEASANT PLACES. 
TALES AND FANTASIES. 
The MISADVENTURES of JOHN NICHOLSON—The BODY-SNATCHER—The STORY of a LIE. 
ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS of STYLE in LITERATURE—The MORALITY of the PROFESSION of LETTERS—BOOKS WHICH HAVE 
INFLUENCED ME—A NOTE on REALISM—MY FIRST BOOK: “ TREASURE ISLAND"—The GENESIS of ‘‘The MASTER of BALLANTRAE "— 
PREFACE to ‘‘ The MASTER of BALLANTRAE.” 

















NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “A Bride from the Bush.” 


‘An inspiring and vigorous piece of work, lively enough to gladden the reader, and written well enough to pacity the critic.”—Morning Leader. 


DON TARQUINIO. By F. R. Rolfe, Author of “Hadrian the Seventh.” 


‘Quite a brilliant tour de force. . . . Quite bold at times, and has the irresponsible high spirits of the youth of the world. . . . This tale might have come out 
of Boccaccio.”—Datly Mail. > 

‘* A novel ot exceptional interest and dramatic power . . . well worth reading. We all have had experience more or less of some crowded hour, but the stor: 
of this Roman patrician’s ‘ fortunate day’ has in ali probability no equal. The reader partial to action and adventure will find ‘ Don Tarquinio’ enthralling, A 
delighttul love affair is deftly interwoven.”—Airmingham t. 


BALIOL GARTH. By Algernon Gissing, Author of “A Secret of the North Sea.” 


** A story ot no common skill in construction and no ordinary intensity of interest. The book shows its writer at his best in a characteristic example of his 
talent, and will no doubt be widely read.” —Scotsman. 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 


“ Miss Sergeant certainly had an inexhaustibly fertile invention. . .. The two girls are both fresh and attractive... . Miss Sergeant's novels were always 
good, and this is no exceptioa tu the rule.” —Daily Graphic. 


THE ERROR OF HER WAYS, By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 


THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By ALLEN Urwarp. | THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Florence Warven.|A SPOILER OF MEN. By Ricuarp Marsu. [Second 


Impression. ] 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
CLOCLO. By Gyp. Translated by Nora M. Statham. 
WHEN A GIRL’'S ENGAGED. By Hope Merrick. 


‘An entertaining tale, with bright and amusing dialogue.’ — 7imes. 


THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dorothea Deakin. 


“Simply delightful. . . . The Pierrot is a prize."— World. 


TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt, Author of “ Admirals All.” 


NEW IMPRESSION. Fep. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By Robert Surtees. Illustrated by John Leech. 


CHEAPER IssugE. Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. 











NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. , 
Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size ot page, 6% by 4,5 inches. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In 5 vols. [Vol. 1V. on June 8.] 
Walter Besant’s SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s THE MERRY MEN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Anp AFTER. 
At the same time, it may be just as well to point out 
NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. that there are still some ugly financial problems to be 
MoNneY. solved, even if the wish for peace is not father to nearly 


Up till the turn of the month Lombard Street was 
rather pinched for funds and had to go to the Bank for 
over a million and a half. The stringency, however, 
had little effect on rates, because it was so generally 
anticipated that money would be easier than ever after 
the end-month and Settlement requirements were out 
of the way. Gold has been arriving in large quantities, 
and up till Wednesday the Bank received £403,000, 
while £204,000 was brought on Thursday. Both 
notes and gold, however, have gone into circulation, 
and the reserve showed a loss of £312,000, but 
it is still close on twenty-seven millions, which may 
be regarded as satisfactory according to present 
standards. The Stock Exchange was able to 
secure its fortnightly loans at 2} per cent. against 
3 per cent. on the previous occasion, and its needs 
were less owing to the reduction in the specula- 
tive position. Call money on Wednesday was as high as 
24 per cent., but it dropped to 17 per cent. the follow- 
ing day, and discount rates have remained practically 
unchanged round about 2 to 24 percent. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means certain that we are in for a long 
spell of very cheap money, although it may be easy 
enough from time to time. Calls on the new issues 
rushed out before Easter are fairly heavy and will 
absorb a good deal of the free balances knocking 
about. In New York call loans have run up to 
4 per cent., and in certain eventualities Paris may with- 
draw capital from our market. So it may be just as 
well not to count too confidently on everything going 
just as we should like, in spite of the continued influx 
of gold. 

Tue Russian DereatT— 

For a long time past—ever since the Baltic Fleet 
set sail from Madagascar on its fateful journey towards 
Viadivostock—the hesitation and weakness of the 
Stock markets has been largely attributed to the 
uncertainties and risks of a big naval battle. It goes 
without saying that Stock Exchange men generally 
were fairly confident in the success of Japan, but it was 
also recognised that on paper at all events there was 
little to choose between the fleets, except in personnel, 
and that the Russians might easily succeed, by luck 
or otherwise, in inflicting very serious and even irre- 
parable loss on their enemy. All speculation on the 


point was set at rest by the news which has 
been coming through since Monday. The first 
reports showed that the Japanese had achieved 
a notable victory, and all the later information 


has simply emphasised the fearful magnitude of the 
Russian defeat. The news arrived at a most opportune 
moment for the Stock Exchange, just as it was pre- 
paring, in no very cheerful frame of mind, for the 
settlement of an exceedingly dismal account. The 
effect was immediate—not so much on prices, although 
they responded bravely in many cases, as on the view 
taken of the outlook. The advame in quotations 
before making-up prices were fixed was very welcome, 
but that alone would not have saved several members 
from detault on Pay Day if it had not been for the 
general belief that the annihilation of the Baltic Fleet 
not only removed a very depressing influence 
from the markets but must also lead to the 
early conclusion of peace. Accordingly there 
was every disposition to assist shaky members 
on the assumption that, given a little extra time, they 
would be able to re-establish their position. So there 
were no failures on Pay Day and no cheques were 
returned, a happy state of affairs which would have 
been regarded as impossible at the end of last week. 
The Stock Exchange often justifies its existence by 
these kindly acts of generosity, and they deserve to be 
remembered when it is criticised on other grounds. 


all the talk about it. Perhaps the best hope for its 
being true is that there is so much talk about war. 
The Japanese speak of a long campaign still in 
front of them, and the Russians say that it is 
impossible to consider peace terms until they have 
beaten the enemy. The Stock Exchange, shrewdly 
enough, lays little store by either of these declarations, 
but the Tsar is more or less an unknown quantity, and 
we have no real knowledge of the influences he may be 
acting under. But even if peace is as near as everyone 
hopes, the after effects have to be considered. Will the 
end of the war end the internal disturbances in Russia 
or increase them? Already the country can only meet 
its foreign obligations by fresh borrowing, and it is 
getting very near the end of its resources in that direc- 
tion. If an indemnity has to be paid, no doubt France 
and Germany would find the money, but where is the 
interest to come from? We have found the settlement 
of our little war bill by no means an easy task; how 
much greater must it be for Russia with a population 


at starvation point and seething with discon- 
tent from north to south and east to west? 
These are questions that, from a financial point 


of view, concern France much more than us, but 
we are by no means entirely disinterested spectators. 
Paris this week has been selling Kaffir shares persist- 
ently, and if the big South African houses, aided by 
the Six Million Trust (nearly all French money, by the 
way), had not come to the rescue the fall would have 
been disastrous, for the public here are doing nothing. 
Certainly they have not sold as yet, but if Paris con- 
tinues to unload they may follow suit. But the selling 
ot Kaffirs is a small matter compared to what would 
happen if French holders became seriously alarmed 
about their Russian investments. As I have said 
before, every possible obstacle is put in the way of 
realising Russian stocks in Paris, and these measures 
have succeeded wonderfully up to now. But it is 
generally a foolish policy to sit on the safety valve, and 
that is what the French banks are doing. 

Economic BANK. 

‘* Failure of a London Bank” was the startling 
announcement made by certain newspaper bills the 
other day. This little concern is a bank, and its only 
offices are in London, so that the posters in question 
were more literally accurate than is often the case, 
although the impression sought to be conveyed was 
wholly false. It was established about twelve years 
ago and had a paid-up capital of £50,000; but it was 
in a very small way of business, and its total liabilities 
according to the last balance-sheet amounted to only 
some £94,000. But it had over 3,000 depositors, and 
they must suffer some temporary inconvenience by the 
suspension of payment pending arrangements for the 
transfer of their accounts to a bigger and stronger 
bank. In any case they are certain to be paid in full, 
but it is doubtful how much will remain for the share- 
holders when the liquidation is completed. 

RoyaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

The report for 1904 states that 1,322 life policies 
were issued assuring £871,814 at premiums amounting 
to £29, 398. The total income was £ 345,857,an increase 
of £13,173 on theprevious year. The claims amounted 
to £193,988, being within the limits expected, and the 
expenses of management, including commission, were 
£35,619, or 14°24 of the premium income. The life 
assurance fund now stands at £2,567,969, against 
42,480,664 at the end of 1903. The fire, marine, and 


accident departments all showed satisfactory progress, 
and at the meeting held on Wednesday a dividend of 
10 per cent. was declared, making 14 per cent. for the 
year. 


to £5,298,000. 


The total assets have increased from £5,174,000 
LOMBARD. 





